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Reduction in enrollments in agriculture 
classes resulting from decreases in the 
number ef vocational agriculture depart- 
ments in schools of the country stood 
chief among problems discussed at the 
recent quarterly meeting of the Federal 
Advisory Board for Vocational Education. 
This problem may be attributed largely 
to difficulties in securing qualified 
teachers. 


Reduction in Teacher Supply 


In normal times 35 percent of the 
graduates in agriculture in State land- 
grant institutions prepare to become 
teachers of agriculture. In _ pre-war 
years from 1,500 to 1,800 prospective 
teachers of agriculture completed train- 
ing each year and were available for posi- 
tions in rural high schools. During the 
war there has been a severe reduction in 
this source of new teachers. Estimates 
from 32 States which normally account 
for 70 percent of enrollments in colleges 
which prepare agricultural teachers in- 
dicate that there has been a reduction 
of almost 90 percent in enrollments over 
the school year 1940-41. Possibly not 
more than 100 new teachers of vocational 
agriculture will be prepared in agricul- 
tural colleges during the current year. 


Separation from Service 
Increasing 


The restricted supply of new teachers 
represents a critical situation in view of 
the increased number of separations of 


agricultural teachers who are leaving for 
other work. During the past 2 years 
4,638 employed teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture, 54.9 percent of the total, have 
left the field. Of those leaving, over half, 
51.3 percent, withdrew to enter the armed 
services. Because of the withdrawal of 
teachers from service and the inadequacy 
of the supply of new teachers, 1,24 
partments of vocational agrici 
closed during the year 1942-43. 
proximately 1,500 of the departme 
agriculture which continued in oper 

were staffed with teachers not up t« 

war qualification standards. 


Qualifications of Teachers 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission, 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


The Board approved the following 
principles of modified standards for the 
qualification of teachers: 

1. That for each year an individual is 
deficient in technical training in agri- 
culture as required for the training of 
teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
approved State plan, there may be sub- 
stituted 1 year of full-time operative and 
managerial farm experience after the 
age of 21. (This is to be interpreted that 
a person without college training needs 
to have 4 years of full-time experience 
operating and managing a farm after 
arriving at the age of 21.) 

2. That any person who substitutes 1 


or more years of farming experience in 
lieu of college training shall have grad- 
uated from high school and preferably 
shall have had at least 2 years of train- 
ing in vocational agriculture. 

3. That special technical and profes- 
sional on-the-job training in keeping 
with the needs of each such teacher be 
provided, 

4. That such teachers, having quali- 
fications below the pre-war standards of 
the State plan, be employed and certifi- 
cated on a yearly basis, with emergency 
certification ending at the close of the 
fiscal year in which the war is termi- 
nated. 





Health Education Specialist 


Lester A. Kirkendall has been tempo- 
rarily assigned within the Federal Se- 
curity Agency from the U. S. Public 
Health Service to serve as senior special- 
ist in health education in the Division of 
Physical Education and Health Activities 
in the U. S. Office of Education. He will 
serve schools and colleges in the broad 
area variously designated as social hy- 
giene, “human relations,” etc. 

The need of this service is attested by 
the many requests for aid received.from 
State and local school officers, by resolu- 
tion of the National Conference for Co- 
operation in School Health Education 
which includes most of the public and 
private health agencies that have for 
many generations served our schools, 
and by the conviction of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service 
that appropriate school programs are 


needed to develop a sound basic approach 
in this area of human life. 

Dr. Kirkendall holds M. A. and Ph. D. 
degrees granted by Columbia University 
for graduate work in the fields of second- 
ary education, psychology and mental 
hygiene, and foundations of education. 
He has served elementary and secondary 
principalships in Kansas; associate pro- 
fessorships of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut and at the Us‘versity 
of Oklahoma. He was called by the Office 
of Education from a wartime appoint- 
ment in the Venereal Disease Education 
Institute, Raleigh, N. C., where he served 
as educational consultant. 

Dr. Kirkendall’s services are available 
to school systems, to teacher-training in- 
stitutions, to workshops, and to other 
agencies and organizations devoted to 
the education of American youth. 





* 
In Memory of Mrs. Burdick 
* 





“Your conception of the task of the ed- 
ucator has been that of the sculptor 
fashioning a masterpiece from crude 
material, using the tools of inspiration, 
discipline, patience, and example.” 

The above citation may well be called 
to mind upon the recent passing of Mrs, 
Anna Lalor Burdick. This citation came 
to Mrs. Burdick with the bestowal of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters by 
Rutgers University in 1938. A citation 
since her death comes in recent action 
of the Board of Education of Washing- 
ton, D. C., when, May 17, it officially re- 
named the Dennison Vocational School 
for Girls the Anna Lalor Burdick Voca- 
tional High School. 

Mrs. Burdick died in Washington, 
April 20, 1944. From 1917 until her re- 
tirement from the U. 8. Office of Educa- 


tion in 1939 she had keen agent for 
trade and industrial education for girls 
and women, in Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Burdick made numerous 
surveys in educational flelds. Prior to 
entering Federal service, she taught in 
the Decorah, Iowa, high school; was 
principal of the high school and super- 
intendent of schools, Iowa Falls, Iowa; 
teacher of English in West High School, 
and director of vocational guidance in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Although this outstanding leader of 
vocational education, especially in the 
problems affecting the welfare of wage- 
earning girls and women, has passed on, 
her record will ever serve as an incentive 
to those who follow her in the field in 
which she so ably pioneered. 
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Wartime Legislation Relating to 


State School Administration 


Changes in State Boards of 
Education 

A review of State legislation for the 
year 1943 shows that three States made 
changes in reorganization of their State 
boards of education, namely, Georgia, 
New Hampshire, and North Carolina. 
Legislation in these States was in line 
with a tendency over many years to re- 
move ex Officio members from State 
boards of education. 

The Georgia Legislature reorganized 
the State Board of Education by abolish- 
ing its present State board and providing 
for a new board composed of one member 
from each of the 10 congressional dis- 
tricts in the State who shall be appointed 
by the Governor by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The chief 
effect of the Georgia Act was to remove 
the Governor from the State Board of 
Education. The Act also provided that 
the term of office of the new board mem- 
bers shall be 7 years instead of 6 years 
as formerly. 

In New Hampshire the legislature en- 
acted a measure affecting the member- 
ship of its State board by eliminating the 
requirements that two members of the 
State Board of Education shall be trus- 
tees of the State University. 

The most noteworthy organic changes 
affecting the organization and powers of 
State boards of education occurred in 
North Carolina. The North Carolina 
Legislature enacted provisions to effec- 
tuate the consolidation of the various 
State boards dealing with education in 
accordance with a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in November 1942. The 
new legislative act abolished the State 
School Commission, the State Textbook 
Commission, the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, and the State Board of 
Commercial Education, and transferred 
their powers, functions, and duties to the 
new State Board of Education effective 
April 1, 1943. 

The new State Board of Education 
shall consist of the Lieutenant Governor, 
State treasurer, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and one member from 
each congressional district to be ap- 


pointed by the Governor. (The former . 


State Board of Education was composed 
entirely of ex efficio members consisting 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, treasurer, auditor, 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
attorney general.) The appointive mem- 
bers of the new State Board of Educa- 


tion shall be subject to confirmation by 
the General Assembly in joint session 
and a majority of the members of the 
said board shall be persons of training 
and experience in business and finance 
who shall not be connected with the 
teaching profession or any educational 
administration of the State. 

The North Carolina Act stipulates that 
“The State Board of Education shall have 
power to divide the State into a conven- 
ient number of school districts; to regu- 
late the grade, salary, and qualification 
of teachers; to provide for the selection 
and adoption of textbooks to be used in 
the public schools; to apportion and 
equalize the public-school funds over the 
State; and generally to supervise and ad- 
minister the free public-school system of 
the State and to make all needful rules 
and regulations in relation thereto.” The 
Act furthermore stipulates that the State 
superintendent of public instruction shall 
have general supervision of the public 
schools and shall be secretary of the 
board. 

With further reference to the adminis- 
trative organization of the State school 
system, the legislature stipulated that 
“The State Board of Education shall study 
the question of consolidation of adminis- 
trative units in order to determine the 
size unit which is most economical to ad- 
minister to the end that administrative 
cost be reduced to the minimum and the 
largest proportion of school funds be ex- 
pended for instructional services, and 
shall report its findings and recommen- 
dations” to the next General Assembly. 


Vocational Education 


A few States enacted legislation in 1943 
affecting State organization and func- 
tions with reference to vocational edu- 
cation. Some examples of legislation 
in this field are mentioned below. 

The Legislature of Alabama authorized 
the State Board of Education to enter into 
an agreement with Federal authorities 
whereby part of the salary of the State 
superintendent may be paid from Federal 
vocational funds. 

The California Legislature created a 
State Board of Examiners for Vocational 
Teachers consisting of the commissioner 
for vocational education and two other 
members, selected by the superintendent 
of public instruction, who are presidents 
of State colleges and who shall hold office 
at his pleasure. This Act requires the 
said board to set up an examination or 
evaluate the qualifications of vocational 


teachers desiring to qualify for a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

The Legislature of Maine added to the 
membership of the Vocational Education 
Board the State commissioner of educa- 
tion and the head of the Home Economics 
Department of the State University. 

The Nebraska Legislature created a 
three-man State Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation consisting of the Governor, the 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
the presiding judge of the Nebraska 
Workmen’s Compensation Court, in place 
of the former board; and made it the duty 
of the board to adopt policies to be fol- 
lowed in managing the State Trade 
School and administering vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation. 

In New Hampshire the Legislature au- 
thorized the State Board of Education 
to arrange with institutions and with 
school boards of towns or city districts 
to furnish the necessary buildings, equip- 
ment and additional funds required to 
carry out the provisions of the Federal 
acts. The State board was further au- 
thorized to approve certain schools 
within the State as vocational training 
centers for the purpose of enlarging the 
opportunities for such training. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania au- 
thorized the Department of Public In- 
struction to act as agent for the several 
school districts and vocational school 
districts in the purchase (without bids) 
and distribution of materials, supplies 
and equipment which are subject to pri- 
orities and where the prices have been 
stabilized. Such purchases are to be dis- 
tributed among the school districts for 
use in the vocational education of war 


» workers. 





Vocational Programs 
for Veterans 


S. 1946, vocational training and re- 
training programs for veterans, was in- 
troduced May 23, by Senator George for 
himself and six other senators. Its pur- 
pose is to provide vocational and tech- 
nical training and authorizes annual ap- 
propriations of $97,500.000 therefor. 

The bill proposes to encourage the de- 
velopment of “area schools” which may 
be “designated or operated by State 
boards for vocational education.” The 
use of the phrase in the bill “schools on 
a post-high school level of less than col- 
lege grade” also indicates that it con- 
templates incorporating within the voca- 
tional education program types of in- 
struction now carried on in institutions 
commonly regarded as of college grade. 
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Program Planning for 


FM School Stations 


“Programming the FM _ educational 
station” was the subject of one workshop 
at the Fifteenth Institute for Education 
by Radio. At this meeting, William B. 
Levenson, directer of radio, Cleveland 
Board of Education, described the poli- 
cies and some of the unique uses which 
Cleveland makes of its school-owned sta- 
tion, WBOE. Educators engaged in 
planning post-war use of radio will find 
valuable suggestions in Dr. Levenson’s ac- 
count which foliows in part. 

Radio planners may also wish to bor- 
row from the Radio Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, a new “School of the Air 
Loan Packet.” This contains manuals 
prepared and distributed by the Cleve- 
land Beard of Education, Chicago, Board 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Rochester Board of Education, Texas 
School of the Air, Wisconsin School of 
the Air, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and the Standard School Broadcasts of 
California. 


When a school system considers. the 
establishment of its own radio station, 
I would suggest that it forget all about 
radio broadcasting in the conventional 
sense and instead regard radio primarily 
as an agency for distribution. This may 
seem obvious, and yet it may be over- 
looked * * * for with your own ra- 
dio station why should every program be 
exactly 1442 minutes long * * * 
why not 10, 12, 18—as the specific need 
may require? And if a script writer 
thinks a discussion in the classroom at 
any point would help—why not pause? 
Dead air is anathema to the commercial 
broadcaster, but you’re not in the busi- 
ness of selling time—you’re helping the 
teachers—you’re giving the youngsters a 
lift with a new tool. If you’re going to 
reach an appreciable number of classes 
in the secondary schools with their vary- 
ing schedules, you will not do it with a 
single presentation of a program. Why 
not repeat the programs 6, 8, 10 times if 
necessary? With your own local radio 
station you will have an opportunity to 
custom-build programs ffor _ specific 
needs. If you fail to capitalize on the 
opportunities that independent control of 
the radio station provides then, I believe, 
you are not taking greatest advantage of 
this service, 





Must Not Be Imposed 


Obviously, some school systems will 
jump on the FM band wagon, and after 
they have installed equipment—only then 
may give consideration to its use. The 
history of the decline in the number of 
college and university stations should be 
ample warning to school systems as well. 
If the school radio station is established 
as a novel appendage and is not inte- 
grated into the whole educational 
scheme—if it operates as a separate en- 
tity and plans and broadcasts programs 
which the station staff omnisciently 
deems “good” for the schools—if the 
teachers and supervisors are not brought 
into the actual planning and evaluation— 
if the output of the station is considered 
largely as a series of entertaining radio 
shows, then the enduring cause of radio 
education will be served better by not 

“applying for a license. 

An educational radio station which will 
endure and prosper will not be imposed 
upon the schools; rather its programs 
and its plans will evolve with the teach- 
ers and the administrators. No one or- 
ganization knows what the ramifications 
and possibilities are in the use of radio 
in the schools, but I can acquaint you 
with some of the trial-and-error proce- 
dures that WBOE has experienced. 


Tests Administered 


From morning to afternoon, WBOE 
presents programs tailored to the specific 
needs of elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Aside from these programs 
then, what are some related activities in 
which a school station can be of service? 
Consider a few emergency uses. When 
there was talk of impending air raids, the 
public, parochial, and suburban schools 
of Greater Cleveland established contin- 
uous listening procedures whereby 
WBOE could alert the area in a few sec- 
onds. When the teachers were engaged 
in rationing, daily bulletins were broad- 
cast to the rationing centers answering 
questions which had arisen. In Febru- 
ary, Cleveland teachers were supplied 
with income tax blanks and after school 


they listened in their buildings for 45 ~ 


minutes as a tax expert, using a hypo- 
thetical case, went through the forms 
step by step. A visual audience in the 
studios, also composed of teachers, asked 
questions informally. The school station 
made many friends that day. 












The radio is used to administer tests 


city wide; for example, high-school 
shorthand dictation tests, the Seashore 
Tests of Musical Aptitude, and the Kuhl- 
man-Anderson Intelligence Test are 
broadcast each semester. Pupil forms 
and teacher guides are used. Our Bu- 
reau of Educational Research indicates 
that the results are much more objective 
in centrally controlled, expertly adminis- 
tered radio tests than from the individual 
classroom procedure where many vari- 
ables inevitably exist. 

Preinduction needs were met to some 
extent with the help of WBOE. For ex- 
ample, lessons in code have been broad- 
cast using signal corps transcriptions. A 
Saturday morning class in communica- 
tions was established atWBOE instructed 
by the technical staff in which pupils used 
the studio equipment as a technical lab- 
oratory. Certificates were granted upon 
completion of the course. Two series of 
interviews with local authorities in avia- 
tion and another with selected Govern- 
ment officials also contributed to such 
orientation. 

The school station can do much to 
stimulate interest in speech—even on the 
elementary school level. For instance, 
WBOE has built several portable public 
address sysvems which circulate in the 
schools on a definite schedule. Teachers 
use the equipment in any way they wish. 
However, at the conclusion of each pe- 
riod, each school sends in audition rating 
cards to the station, whereupon further 
screening takes place in an original play- 
let rebroadcast to the schools. In this 
way, a “talent pool” is being established 
in the elementary schools, and the file 
made available to program producers. 


Workshop Conducted 


A Saturday morning elementary school 
radio workshop was conducted for 1 year, 
using children from the major work 
classes—those of high intelligence. In 
the junior and senior high schools more 
elaborate radio workshops have been es- 
tablished where accredited courses in ra- 
dio English have been instituted. The 
local school workshop relates to WBOE 
somewhat as an affiliate does to a net- 
work. 

The school station can do a great deal 
to improve utilization practices in the 
classroom. When a new radio series is 
projected, a survey of the series and sug- 
gestions for classroom use are first broad- 
cast to the teachers who may be inter- 
ested in using the series. In these pro- 
grams the script writer, producer, super- 
visor, and administrator take part. The 
Demonstration Studio at WBOE has been 
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used in a similar way. There teachers 
can see a classroom in action with a 
teacher making use of the program. 

In these days of restricted driving, 
the practice of holding some department 
meetings by radio has been greatly ap- 
preciated by teachers. Instead of al- 
ways coming to headquarters, they re- 
main at their schools where they can 
hear the supervisor or a pane! of their 
colleagues. 

In a large school system radio can help 
to humanize the administration. Occa- 
sionally, not too often, the superintend- 
ent addresses all the teachers of the city. 

At the conclusion of each term we pre- 
sent graduation day greetings by the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge. The 
pupils are then welcomed by the ad- 
ministrator of the division which they 
are about to enter. These programs are 
made a part of the regular graduation 
day exercises at the various schools. 


Serves as House Organ 


The radio station also can serve as an 
“oral house organ.” For example, we 
carried a series for several semesters 
called “Know Your Schools.” These 10- 
minute talks were presented once a 
month after school hours as the opening 
phase of school faculty meetings held 
throughout the city. A discussion led 
by the principal followed. Typical sub- 
jects were: Your School Custodian, 
Meet the School Secretary, Some Ohio 
School Laws Every Teacher Should Know, 
How Our Schools are Financed, and The 
Kind of Teacher a Parent Admires. 

A good many of our programs are of 
an interview type in which notables who 
are in the city are interviewed on the 
basis of their contribution to the child’s 
knowledge. Arrangements with the 
Washington branch of the AER have 
been completed whereby we can put 
questions to selected Government officials 
in Washington and have the recording 
made with the cooperation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia schools for use by tran- 
scription over WBOE. 

Local commercial stations have pro- 
vided private lines to WBOE. This en- 
ables the school station to carry the four 
major net works. With the cooperation 
of the stations, recordings are made of 
the Cavalcade of America, Human Ad- 
venture, Norman Corwin, and others. 
Edited versions of some of these pro- 
grams, surrounded by our own narration, 
are arranged into a series and broadcast 
to the schools. 

Last year the series “Home Safety” was 
created for listening by parent-teacher 


(Turn to page 6) 









National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Determines 
Steps for War and Post-War Years 


In an atmosphere of anxiety for en- 
lightenment and solemnity of purpose, 
representatives of parent-teacher associ- 
ations from every State in the Nation met 
in conference May 22-24 in New York 
City. The more than 1,500 persons at- 
tending listened intently to problems pre- 
sented; they discussed their many view- 
points; they took action toward what they 
believe to be essential peacetime goals. 

In the field of post-war planning, the 
following objectives were emphasized: 


A Peaceful World which provides 
opportunity for Security and Freedom 
from fear for all people through: 


Understanding and cooperation among 
nations. 

Removal of the causes of conflict between 
nations. 

A means for the peaceful settlement of 
differences between nations. 

An international organization to main- 
tain peace. 

International cooperation in educational 
reconstruction. 


A Truly Democratic Nation providing 
opportunity for the best development 
of all people through: 


Government that expresses the will of 
the people. 

Legislation that guarantees essential 
freedoms to everyone regardless of re- 
ligion, race, or social status. 

Employment and social security that will 
guarantee at least minimum standards 
in housing, nutrition, health, and ed- 
ucation. 

Equalized opportunities for education. 


A Wholesome Community Environment 
that provides opportunity for the 
physical, social, and moral well being 
of all people through: 


Decent standards of housing, employ- 
ment, public health, recreation, educa- 
tion, and local government. 

Ample provisions to prevent the exploita- 
tion of children and the underprivi- 
leged. 


A System of Education that provides 
opportunity for all people: 


To become educated and responsible 
citizens, 


To meet the problems of the new day 
with understanding and a deep civic 
consciousness. 

To achieve the maximum of personal 
capacity for individual happiness, sat- 
isfaction, and effectiveness in service 
for mankind. 


A Satisfying Home and Family Life that 
provides opportunity for: 


Returning service personnel to adjust to 
civilian life again. Affection, under- 
standing, and mutual respect within 
the sanctity of the home. 

Working and playing together. 

Sharing democratically the pleasures and 
responsibilities of happy family life. 


Basic Safeguard 


The conference, from beginning to end, 
stressed “universal education of our peo- 
ple” as the basic safeguard for liberty and 
constitutional government. Its Board of 
Managers adopted the following resolu- 
tion as a “Proposed Plank {on Education] 
for the Major Political Party Platforms”: 

“Democracy more than any other form 
of government depends upon trained and 
intelligent citizens. We believe with the 
founders of the Republic that ignorance 
is the enemy of freedom, and that the 
basic safeguard of our liberties and con- 
stitutional government is the universal 
education of our people. We reaffirm 
our conviction that the opportunity for 
an education is the birthright of every 
American child, irrespective of race, eco- 
nomic status, or place of residence. 

“Two world wars in one generation 
have clearly revealed the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity in our country, and 
have emphasized the stake of the Nation 
in the education of its children. An edu- 
cation that will guarantee every child a 
decent start in life, and that will prepare 
him for the unprecedented responsibili- 
ties that will follow this war, is the joint 
obligation of the local community, the 
State, and the Nation. 

“We declare unreservedly that the con- 
trol and administration of our free pub- 
lic schools shall remain with the States 
and local communities. 

“We favor the establishment, in co- 
operation with other nations, of an inter- 
national agency to encourage the raising 
of educational standards and the teach- 
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ing of mutual understanding among all 
nations.” 


Some Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by the NCPT 
Board of Managers included emphasis 
upon “adequate machinery to insure in- 
ternational peace and full participation 
by the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of organization to this 
end”; opposition to any measure that 
would commit the Nation at this time to 
a post-war program of universal military 
training; Federal aid for education but 
with “maximum local and minimum Fed- 
eral control”; equalization of educational 
opportunities by the States, extension of 
vocational education, and health educa- 
tion programs; and that all pvograms “of 
@ school educational nature should be 
channeled through the Office of Educa- 
tion, State and local departments of edu- 
cation and that in the administration of 
these programs there should be a maxi- 
mum of local control.” 


Officers 


Among officers for the NCPT this year 
are Mrs. William A. Hastings, presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. W. Hughes and Howard V. 
Funk, vice presidents-aides to the presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. 8. Klein, secretary; J. W. 
Faust, treasurer. The Congress repre- 
sents a membership exceeding 3,000,000 
parents and teachers in all States and 
outlying territory. 





FM Stations 


(From page 5) 


groups meeting in the various schools. 
This series, developed in cooperation 
with the Cleveland Safety Council, fea- 
tured the appearance of physicians, 
firemen, policemen, and others. A cer- 
tificate was awarded to each parent who 
listened to the entire series. 


Possibly Night School 


After the war when more FM sets are 
available, we are considering the possi- 
bility of concluding our service to the 
schools at 4 o’clock and then starting 
program service for adults, possibly a 
night school of the air. At the present 
time we are carrying “Homemaker’s 
Chats” after school for women at home, 


Scholarships 
Available 


Recognizing the critical need for care- 
fully selected graduate nurses to fill key 
positions for which special preparation 
is required, scholarships covering a wide 
variety of summer postgraduate nursing 
courses are now availabie under the Bol- 
ton Act. In making this announcement, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, adds that 
allotments have already been made to 
colleges and universities which have pre- 
sented an approved plan. 

“Besides the many instructors needed 
to train more young women for essential 
civilian and military nursing service,” 
states Dr. Parran, “specially prepared 
nurses are needed in public health and 
other specialized fields, as well as for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions in 
hospitals and schools of nursing.” 

Workshops, institutes and short con- 
centrated courses in nursing are being 
offered in an extensive summer pro- 
gram of postgraduate study. Some 40 
different collegiate schools and depart- 
ments of nursing are participating, many 
under the scholarship plan. Periods of 
study range from 5 days to 3 months, 
Although some of the courses have al- 
ready begun, many more are scheduled 
for July and August. 


Apply Directly to Institutions 


As in the case of the longer term 
scholarship programs already estab- 
lished, the new short term scholarships 
cover tuition and fees. Maintenance is 
also provided in some instances. While 
payment is made from Federal funds, 
eligibility for scholarships is determined 
by the individual institution. Nurses 
wishing information are asked, there- 
fore, to apply directly to the universities 
and colleges in which they are inter- 
ested. 

Dr. Parran urges that hospital and 
nursing school directors review carefully 
the qualifications of their staff and make 
every effort to release for summer study 
those best suited to fill key positions 
where definite shortages now exist. 

Both State and Iocal committees of the 
Procurement and Assignment Service for 
Nurses have been advised to classify as 
essential, nurses who are preparing for 
essential nurse education positions. 

Information regarding both the sum- 
mer and regular term scholarship pro- 
grams may be obtained from State nurs- 
ing councils for war service, State boards 
of nurse examiners, and most nursing 
registries. 





Schools 
Exchange Books 


The Outpost, a letter sheet published 
by Americans in Great Britain, carries 
in the April 1944 issue the following illus- 
tration of a type of student exchange 
which can help to develop understanding 
and interest in each other on the part 
of British and American children and 
young people: 

“Hundreds of Britishers, from young- 
sters in elementary schools to some of the 
foremost educational authorities in the 
country, recently inspected books written 
and illustrated by American high-school 
students to explain American life to their 
friends on this side of the ocean. The 
books, prepared under the auspices of the 
New York and London circles of ‘Books 
Across the Sea,’ came from all parts of 
the United States and are being pre- 
sented to similar schools in Britain, 
which have made books about their own 
country. 

“Twelve British books were exhibited 
at the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
along with the American ones, and will 
now be sent to New York. Both the 
American and British books contained 
work of very high quality, though they 
were very different in type, the American 
containing more original short stories, 
plays, radio ‘features’, etc., while the 
British included a remarkably fine col- 
lection of line drawings, original water 
colors, woodcuts and other examples of 
their work in art classes. The excel- 
lence of British craftsmanship was re- 
vealed in pages of fine handprinting, 
while the typing in American books was 
done by the students themselves—evi- 
dence of American faith in the machine 
age. 

“British children attending the 3-day 
exhibition were asked to vote for the 
American high school whose ‘hand-made’ 
book they preferred. Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, Long Island, and Car- 
rick High School, Pittsburgh, won the 
competition, with Santa Barbara, Calif., 
second (Santa Barbara students nobly re- 
frained from mentioning fruit in their 
book because they knew the British had 
very little). 

“Many of the younger children insisted 
on voting for scrap-books made by 
youngsters of their own age, and in this 
group a ‘scrapbook entitled A Day in 
America, made by 10-year-old Anne Fox 
of Wonewoc, Wis., was first choice; two 
scrapbooks made by grade-school chil- 
dren in Wyoming, Ohio, came second.” 
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for Adults 






Homemaking Education 


Reports from the Pacific Region 


Homemaking education for adults has 
been expanded and enriched in many 
ways, according to reports made at the 
recent Pacific Regional Conference on 
Home Economics Education, held at 
Phoeniz, Ariz. New approaches, new 
ways of reaching groups, experimental 
procedures and emphasis upon training 
leaders and teachers characterize the 
reports which are summarized as follows 
by Susan M. Burson, specialist in home 
economics education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


War is daily creating new problems for 
homemakers and intensifying old ones. 
Sometimes these problems are common 
to whole neighborhoods; sometimes they 
are the outcomes of the past and present 
experience of individual families. To 
help families meet these wartime prob- 
lems wisely, with the greatest possible 
satisfaction to all family members, the 
group work done in homemaking classes 
for adults is freely supplemented by more 
individualized types of teaching. Small 
groups, in homes or at schoo! may have 
a series of meetings, or groups may meet 
for full days, taking the place of several 
class periods. Home economics depart- 
ments are kept open at stated times for 
the use by families of facilities available 
there. Clinics are held for such purposes 
as canning, household equipment repair, 
elothing remodeling, furniture renova- 
tion, using rooms at school or other suit- 
able centers where articles can be left 
until finished. Individual instruction or 
counseling is given in homes or in other 
centers, and talks or discussions are pro- 
vided for organized groups. 


Family Centers 


In Utah, family centers were set up 
last summer in three schools in indus- 
trial communities to experiment with 
ways and means of assisting families to 
meet their wartime problems. These 
centers were at Farmington, Logan, and 
Tooele. In each case two experienced 
homemaking teachers remained during 
the summer to work with adults and to 
supervise the home projects of high- 
school homemaking students. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-six adults used the 
various services provided and 150 home 
projects were completed by high-school 
girls. 


Services to families included demon- 
strations, classes, counseling on family 
problems, and suggestions on books and 
other source material. Food and cloth- 
ing laboratories were made available 
under supervision to families. Pressure 
cookers and can sealers were provided so 
that families could process their winter 
food supply. Dozens of garments were 
renovated and new ones completed. 
Demonstrations were given on unra- 
tioned, balanced meals; fresh inspira- 
tion was provided for lunch packers and 
tricks were suggested for fixing worn or 
damaged household equipment. Dozens 
of telephone calls for assistance came 
to the centers daily. The homemaking 
program of the school was strengthened 
and enriched by the summer offerings. 
As parents became more familiar with 
the school’s homemaking activities they 
urged their daughters to enter home- 
making work. Teachers feel closer to 
homes and their problems and the rela- 
tionship of the school to the community 
has been strengthened. 


Women with Dual Jobs 


At Provo (Utah) Vocational School, 40 
young women taking Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers are also 
receiving personal and homemaking 
training to assist them in carrying dual 
jobs. Such problems are discussed as 
planning the day around the clock; on- 
the-job clothes; streamlining home man- 
agement routines; you’re a worker as 
well as a woman; rules to live by away 
from home; where to live, eat and keep 
fit; and money management. 

In Phoenix (Ariz.), group and individ- 
ual assistance on homemaking problems 
was given to men and women in yoca- 
tional schools, war production plants, 
military centers, lumber camps, munici- 
pal organizations, transportation com- 
panies, laundries, and banks. Contacts 
were made through personnel managers, 
induStrial training supervisors, general 
managers, and men and women coordi- 
nators. Group meetings were held on 
company and school time. Individual 
conferences were usually held on the in- 
dividual’s time. Topics discussed were: 
Budgeting time and energy; streamlining 
home work; rethinking food problems; 
considering the welfare of children; al- 


lowing children to share in the home- 
making; recreation for busy adults; suit- 
able clothing for workers and its care; 
and safe and healthful work habits. 

Women employed at the Cheyenne 
(Wyo.) Modification Center receive a 
monthly bulletin of helps for their home- 
making problems, prepared by the super- 
visor of homemaking for adults of that 
State. Women assist in determining the 
content of this bulletin in terms of items 
most helpful to them. Other groups of 
adults given assistance by this super- 
visor include: School lunch workers, 
rural and elementary teachers who want 
assistance in reaching pupils and parents 
with nutrition education, and Girl Scout 
groups. 


Training Children for Economic 
Literacy 


In Phoenix (Ariz.), a group of 30 par- 
ents recognized that the way people use 
their money affects the economic system, 
and they decided that children need to 
use money to understand its value, and 
their own consumer responsibility, 
Parents know that money is a frequent 
cause of friction in the home, appar- 
ently caused not so much by the amount 
of money as the way it is used. Edu- 
cation in the use of money can do much 
to reduce this cause of friction. 

The problem of reaching parents when 
transportation and time made meetings 
at school difficult was solved by a parent- 
teacher association and a school com- 
mittee in Phoenix through a series of 
letters to parents. The purpose was to 
help parents understand how homes and 
the school together can help make high- 
school years successful. Some of the 
letters dealt with school regulations and 
policies and the reasons for them; rela- 
tionships between homes and the school, 
and relationships within the family and 
within the school. 


Family Life Institutes 


Family life institutes, 1 to 3 days in 
length, were held in Idaho and in Utah, 
These institutes were developed under 
the direction of community committees. 
It was estimated that these short inten- 
sive courses were the equivalent of offer- 
ings usually given over a 12-week period. 
Increased interest, greater continuity, 
and better attendance resulted from this 
type of conference. In Utah a total of 
8,880 persons attended the institutes. 


Parent Education 


Following discussions with high-school 
students on youth problems, a homemak- 
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ing education leader met with parents in 
4 Idaho communities for the purpose of 
helping them arrive at a better under- 
standing of problems as boys and girls 
see them. In 12 communities which were 
planning or developing programs to meet 
the recreational and other needs of boys 
and girls, work was carried on through 
meetings of parent-teacher association 
groups, service clubs, and student groups, 
and through individual conferences with 
persons such as school administrators, 
probate judges, ministers, law enforce- 
ment officers, health and welfare person- 
nel. The same type of program is car- 
ried on in Colorado. The purpose of 
these efforts was to help adults under- 
stand boys and girls in order to create 
attitudes and set up community facilities 
to meet their needs. In cooperation with 
a committee of the Boise ‘Idaho) Youth 
Council, a representative of the State 
Department of Education prepared radio 
scripts for use after each of the national 
“Here’s to Youth” radio programs to 
make local application of the emphases 
in the broadcast. Information in regard 
to movies and film slides covering phases 
of child care, family relationships, 
health, and community responsibilities 
were supplied to community groups. 


Community Canning Centers 


In every State in the region home 
economics teachers and supervisors have 
promoted food production and processing 
in many types of centers, including 
homes, canning centers, schools, and 
community canneries. These efforts 
have often been carried on in connection 
with the Rural War Food Production 
Program, defense councils, and other 
agencies in the community. In Reno 
(Nev.), canning centers during the sum- 
mer proved the source of information as 
to types of help women wanted in later 
homemaking classes. The instructor in 
food processing kept records of requests 
and interests and followed these in plan- 
ning a well-rounded program of home- 
making offerings. In Washington, play 
schools were established at canning cen- 
ters, with trained high-school girls in 
charge of children whose parents worked 
in the center. 


Leadership for Play Groups 


In Seattle (Wash.), neighborhood play 
groups are conducted by mothers of chil- 
dren in the group. The mothers take 
courses provided by the consultant in 
family life education in preparation for 
their play group leadership, and continue 
this training periodically during their 
service. 


Study 


Wives of Servicemen 
Homemaking 


In several communities in New Mexico 
in which there are military centers, 
homemaking departments are kept open 
at certain times so that wives and fami- 
lies living in temporary and often un- 
satisfactory quarters may use such 
needed equipment as sewing machines, 
pinking irons, pressure cookers, and 
ovens. Homemaking teachers have given 
individual assistance and have organ- 
ized classes for these groups, sometimes 
working through the U. S. O. to publicize 
the offerings. 


Consumer-Interest Centers 


In nearly every Pacific State, con- 
sumer-interest centers with which home- 
making teachers assist are sources of in- 
formation on consumer problems. Many 
consumer education courses are out- 
growths of these centers. 


Mess Sergeants Have Assistance 


Army cooks and bakers in Hawaii are 
given assistance by the Territorial super- 
visor of home economics through visits 
to them and through the Hawaiian Sea- 
coast Artillery Mess Bulletin prepared 
by the supervisor. Through this work, 
large numbers of servicemen have more 
appetizing and nutritious meals. 


Other Activities 


Scarcity of all kinds of children’s 
clothing and poor quality garments pre- 
dominating in those available motivated 
the provision of a clothing clinic at the 
Boise, (Idaho) Senior High School. Gar- 
ments from the wardrobes and attics of 
adults and from local rummage stores 








were remade for children. While chil- 
dren benefited by the wearing apparel, 
mothers gained knowledge and skill in 
sewing and in conservation. In some 
States, as in Montana, the most frequent 
requests of adults is for assistance with 
clothing problems. 

In Los Angeles, (Calif.) and in Port- 
land (Oreg.), homemaking teachers pro- 
vided services at housing projects, which 
included assistance to individuals and or- 
ganized group instruction. 

In working in New Mexico with Span- 
ish-American groups having language 
difficulties, an interpreter is used, while 
visual aids, free from technicalities, are 
planned to assist the homemaking in- 
structor. Although assistance with 
homemaking problems is one purpose of 
the instructor, better understanding be- 
tween the culture groups also results. 


Leadership for Adult Education 


Many sources of leadership for adult 
education in homemaking*are used in 
the Pacific States: Home economics 
trained homemakers; people with special 
abilities, as fathers who are skillful in 
making children’s toys; key people in a 
social group who have ability to meet 
with others of the group on their own 
ground, and thus prove ¢intelligent in- 
terpreters to and of the group; block 
leaders with proven ability; responsible 
people in community agencies; and nurs- 
ery school and elementary teachers. 

The variety of provisions for adult 
education in homemaking indicates 
among other things that teachers and 
leaders in this fleld are evidently finding 
satisfaction in working with other 
groups, and in closer cooperation 
with existing agencies, and with other 
teachers. 





Naval Aircraft Instrument Panel 


Cardboard models of naval aircraft instrument panels have now been distributed 
by the U. S. Office of Education to high schools teaching pre-flight aeronautics. 
More than 4,500 high schools reported by State departments of education to be 
teaching pre-flight aeronautics received the panels with the compliments of the 


Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 


These cardboard mock-ups of an airplane instrument panel are designed as an 
aid for individual and class instruction in the elementary phases of an aircraft 
instrument training course. The panel arrangement does not follow that of any 


specific aircraft, 


Manuals are included for both instructor and student. The student’s handbook 
contains a description of the purpose of each instrument. It also gives sample 
problems showing different combinations of instrument readings, and asks for flight 
conditions. The instructor’s handbook contains the answers to the student problems, 
and suggestions for preliminary instruction. 


A limited number of instrument panels are still available for distribution. Schools 
desiring same should address their requests to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Junior Aviation in the 


State of New York 


The following account of junior avia- 
tion in the State of New York is based 
upon a report by Roy G. Fales, State 
supervisor of industrial arts: 


The Legislature of the State of New 
York appropriated money in the spring 
of 1942 to provide aviation education to 
pupils in the last 2 years of the senior 
high school. The fund was given to the 
State Education Department for the ad- 
ministrative organization and supervision 
of junior aviation and also for the pur- 
chase of aviation equipment for selected 
high schools. 

An advisory committee for junior avia- 
tion was appointei by the commissioner 
of education which approved and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Regents a plan for 
the organization of aviation work in the 
public schoois. Temporarily the major 
emphasis was placed upon the training 
of older high-school pupils in prepa- 
ration for entrance into the air services. 

Fifty schools in 39 different communi- 
ties were named as centers for the de- 
velopment of the aviation program. 
Seventeen hundred doliars of State aid 
was issued to each school for the purchase 
of aviation equipment. With this equip- 
ment and the “Air Age’ books, which 
were also provided by the State, these 
schools offered a 16-hour course to se- 
lected high-school pupils who were 17 
and 18 years of age. This time was 
divided between bock work, shopwork, 
and physical training and drill. Pupils 
worked with aviation equipment at the 
shop for approximately 6 periods a week 
during the regular day school program. 
The remaining 6 periods of work were 
required as after-school activities. 

In the spring of 1943 the legislature 
provided additional funds for the reim- 
bursement of schools on account of ex- 
penditures made for junior aviation 
equipment, together with funds for the 
continuance of the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff. As a consequence, 
many new aviation courses were organ- 
ized and a large number of pupils were 
enrolled. The aviation courses which 
were promoted in 1942 required half of 
every school day. Many pupils decided 
that they could not afford to devote this 
much time to aviation. Therefore, in 
1943 the aviation program time alloca- 
tion was reduced in some schools in har- 
mony with requirements for other sub- 
jects. The courses which were used dur- 





ing the first year were prepared in outline 
form by the Board, the State Education 
Department, and the local junior aviation 
teacher. During the second year most of 
the schools had elected to follow the 
Junior Aviation Maintenance and Repair 
Course which was prepared by the State 
Education Department and was designed 
to meet the present time conditions 


Purpose of Aviation Education 


A war measure—dJunior aviation 
courses were introduced into the public- 
school curriculum in September 1942 for 
the purpose of providing for all pupils 
fundamental education regarding the 
manufacture, flight, commercial and mil- 
itary use of aircraft. While aviation ed- 
ucation was not introduced in all schools, 
its function and ultimate objective should 
be to provide basic education needed by 
every citizen of the country regarding the 
aviation industry and its operation. A 
more distinct and immediate objective 
was to provide for 17- and 18-year-old 
high-school students training and edu- 
cation which should be of assistance to 
them and to the country in meeting the 
current demand for pilots and air crews. 


Educational Objectives 


The following objectives have been 
prepared to describ. the various pur- 
poses which have been and which will 
be attained to a great extent with many 
of the public school pupils. 


1. To provide experiences which will 
develop a thorough understanding of 
the importance of aviation in modern 
life. 

2. To give training to properly se- 
lected youth which wiil better prepare 
them for immediate entrance into mili- 
tary air services by providing experi- 
ences with airplanes and motors that 
will teach them basic principles of avia- 
tion. 

3. To teach through shop work and 
related knowledge subject matter which 
will be of assistance to trainees in 
the air services in obtaining rapid 
promotion. 

4. To develop, by participation in shop 
activities, a knowledge which will aid 
in procuring from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration a Certificate of Aero- 
nautical Knowledge. 


5. To supply information and activi- 
ties of a nature which will increase their 
understanding of vocational opportuni- 
ties in the aviation industry. 





6. To provide activities and instruc- 
tion which will satisfy a boy’s normal 
curiosity about aviation and provide a 
stimulus for further study in some phase 
of aviation. 


7. To teach a knowledge of consiruc- 
tion, materials, and practices peculiar 













to airplane maintenance and repair. 

8. To develop, by individual study and 
class instruction, a fundamental con- 
ception of meteorology navigation 


as they apply to safe airpla: 

9. To stimulate consiructive planning 
and design by furnishing the proper 
means for study of the elemenis of aero- 
dynamics and theory of flig 

10. To present information which 
will assist in the development of a 
knowledge of the infiuence of the air- 
piane upon the social and economic 
structure of the country and the prob- 
able effects in the future. 

11. To present fundamental knowl- 
edge which will be of valuable assist- 
ance to the urchaser of aviation 
service as the airplane becomes a more 
vital factor in recreational and business 
activities. 
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State Aid for Junior Aviation 


Grants to 50 demonstration centers, 
1943—During the school year ending 
June 30, 1943, a grant of $1,700 was given 
to each of the 50 schools in 39 different 
communities, together with instructions 
as to the equipment which micht be pur- 
chased with it. This equipment in- 
ciuded the following major items: 

A complete airplane not less 
than a 40-horsepower engine complete 
with propeller and panel instruments; 
one to five aircraft engines; extra wings: 
airfoiis and fuselages. 

1 sextant; 1 mercury barometer; 1 
aneroid barometer; 1 thermometer, min- 
imum temperature; 1 thermometer, 
maximum temperature; 1 anemometer; 
1 anemoscope; 1 sling psychrometer; 1 
rain gauge; 1 thermograph; 1 baro- 
graph; 1 12-inch glove with world map; 
1 12-inch globe plain; 1 map illustrating 
each of the following projections (5 
maps total): polyconic, Lambert con- 
formal conic, mercator, gnomonic, 
polar; 1 mark VII computer; 1 small- 
wind tunnel; 1 radio sending set, auto- 
matic, for classroom instructicn in radio 
code reception; 1 magneiic compass— 
aviation type; 1 air speed indicator; 1 
altimeter. 

State aid for current year —During the 
current school year, the legisiature ap- 
propriated $20,000 for distribution to 
high schools for the purpose of installing 
additional aviation equipment. Chapter 
569 of the Laws of 1943 authorizes the 
issuance of not to exceed $1,000 per 
school. More than half of the junior 
aviation schools and demonstration cen- 
ters have applied for reimbursement to 
the extent of several hundred dollars. It 
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now appears that the entire $20,000 will 
be issued to schools in reimbursement for 
one-half of the cost of new equipment. 
It is very likely that a few schools not 
now offering junior aviation will take 
advantage of the opportunity and de- 
velop some new centers during the year 
1943-44. 


Pupil Enrollment 


Cities and schools —A minimum of 113 
communities in New York State offered 
courses in junior aviation during the 
school years 1942-43 and 1943-44 with a 
grand total of 4,075 pupils. This repre- 
sents 137 schools all located in cities. 

Junior aviation maintenance and re- 
pair enrollments —A minimum of 176 
courses in junior aviation maintenance 
and repair enrolling 2,610 pupils includ- 
ing those in New York City are being 
offered at the present time. In cities 
where there is more than one high school, 
aviation courses have in some cases been 





offered in nearly all high schools. Syra- 
cuse, Mount Vernon, Rochester, and New 
Rochelle are among this group of cities. 

Model aircraft.—Several schools of- 
fered a course to junior and senior high 
school pupils in model aircraft. The 758 
pupils enrolled—in 37 communities— 
studied many of the fundamentals of 
aviation and construction and theory of 
aircraft. 

Glider construction.—This work has 
been developed in 16 different communi- 
ties enrolling approximately 253 pupils. 

Pre-flight and general aviation.—Sev- 
eral other aviation courses have been 
offered in the State. Some of these are 
called pre-flight courses. In such courses 
texts are used. Classes study the theory 
of aviation and discuss the subject mat- 
ter with the instructor. Inasmuch as 
these are textbook courses they can be 
taught by teachers holding any one of 
several licenses, including industrial arts. 
These courses were offered in 22 come 
munities and enrolled 454 pupils. 





Visual Aids. . 


New U.S. O.E. Units 


The Division of Visual Aids for War 
Training announces the release of 10 new 
U. S. Office of Education visual units in 
machine shop work (operations on 
the engine lathe and the center-type 
grinder), aircraft work (templates), and 
engineering (materials testing). These 
are in addition to the 95 subjects covered 
by the new catalog of Visual Training 
Aids. Copies of this catalog, describing 
visual aids units in machine shop work, 
shipbuilding, aircraft work, and farm 
work, may be obtained by writing to the 
Division of Visual Aids for War Training, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Each U. S. O. E. visual aids unit con- 
sists of a 16-mm, sound motion picture, 
a silent filmstrip, and an instructor’s 
manual. The motion picture shows the 
step-by-step continuity of the job being 
performed; the filmstrip reviews, em- 
phasizes, clarifies, and supplements the 
motion picture; the instructor’s manual 
is the teaching guide to effective utiliza- 
tion, tying motion picture and filmstrip 
together into an integrated visual train- 
ing unit. 

Titles and descriptions of the new 
units follow. They may be purchased 
fom the contractual distributor of all 
U, S. O. E. visual aids, Castle Films, Inc., 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
or from more than 200 visual education 
dealers throughout the country. Schools 
and other nonprofit institutions receive a 
10 percent discount, 


Machine Shop Work 


57. Cutting an Internal Taper Pipe 
Thread 


Shows how to use a taper attachment 
when cutting internal pipe threads, how 
to bore a tapered hole to gage size for 
threading, how to thread a tapered hole 
to fit a gage, and how to compute pipe 
thread dimensions. Running time: 20 
minutes. 


60. Machining Work Held in Chuck— 
Use of Reference Surfaces 


Shows how to select and machine sur- 
faces to be used for reference, how to set 
a workpiece accurately to the reference 
surfaces in a lathe chuck, and how to use 
a boring bar to machine several external 
and internal surfaces. Running time: 24 
minutes. 


80. Grinding a Plain Pin. Part I: The 
Grinding Wheel 


Shows the cutting action of a grinding 
wheel, how to select the correct grinding 
wheel, how to handle and mount the 
wheel on the collet, and how ito true 








and balance the wheel. Running time: 
18 minutes. 


81. Grinding a Plain Pin. Part Iii: 
Grinding Operations 


Shows how to lubricate and set up a 
center-type grinder, how to prepare the 
workpiece for grinding, how to mount 
and adjust the workpiece for proper ten- 
sion between centers, how to set the table 
reversing dogs, and how to rough-grind 
a plain pin. Running time: 17 minutes. 


82. Grinding a Slender Shaft With Back 
Rest 


Shows how to prepare the machine for 
the job, how to select and set up a back 
rest, how to adjust the back rest during 
grinding, how to rough- and finish-grind 
the long shaft, and how to check and ad- 
just for taper. Running time: 14 min- 
utes, 


83. Plunge Cut Grinding 


Shows how to mount a bushing on a 
mandrel, how to dress the face and side 
of the grinding wheel, how to set a dial 
Snap gage for the production grinding 
of bushings, how to rough- and finish- 
grind a bushing, and the importance of 
rhythm in production grinding. Run- 
ning time: 14 minutes, 


84. Grinding a Taper 


Shows how to prepare the arbor for 
grinding, how to mount and adjust the 
arbor between centers, how to adjust 
the swivel table using the taper scale, 
how to rough- and finish-grind the taper, 
and how to check the taper with a taper 
ring gage and a light gage. Running 
time: 19 minutes. 


Aircraft Work 
125. Making a Master Contour Template 


Shows what a master contour template 
is and its purpose, and how to transfer a 
line from a linesboard to a piece of sheet 
metal, using ducks, spline, and a roller 
lines pick-up to make the transfer. 
Shows what beam lines are and how to 
locate them, what bevels are, how to 
measure and record the bevel angles, and 
the importance of frequent checks for 
accuracy. Running time: 18 minutes. 


126. Making a Master Developed Lay- 
out. Partl 


Shows how to make the complete pat- 
tern for a master developed layout, how 
to calculate setback values, how to pro- 
vide bend relief, and how to scribe paral- 
lel lines with dividers. Running time: 20 
minutes, 


(Turn to page 12) 
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School Health 
Education 


Manual Stimulates 
Physical Education 


A survey ' has been conducted recently 
in Wisconsin to determine the accept- 
ance or failure of the physical education 
program outlined in the U. S. Office of 
Education publication, Physical Fitness 
through Physieal Education for the Vic- 
tory Corps. W. J. Wittich, director of 
health and physical education at La 
Crosse State Teachers College conducted 
the survey. Questionnaires were sent to 
170 teachers of physical education in the 
State whose names were selected from 
the membership list of the Wisconsin 
Association of Physical Education. The 
questionnaires were sent only to trained 
teachers of physical education. Out of 
170 questionnaires, 61 were returned rep- 
resenting a total of 27 cities in Wis- 
consin. 


Summary of Findings 


1. Before the Victory Corps program, 
two-thirds of the schools did not recog- 
nize the importance of medical and 
physical examinations. After the intro- 
duction of the Victory Corps, 40 percent 
reported that such examinations were 
made a part of the school program. 


2. Forty-seven percent stated that the 
program had been responsible for an in- 
creased time allotment in physical edu- 
cation. 


3. Sixty-four percent felt that the 
manual provided a comprehensive pro- 
gram. 


4. Eighty-six percent thought that the 
activities were not too vigorous. 


5. Seventy-five percent believed the 
program had stimulated a greater de- 
sire for physical education on the part 
of students. 


6. Seventy percent stated that the Vic- 
tory Corps program was an improvement 
over their previous program. 


1. Fifty-four percent thought the Vic- 
tory Corps program was as good for 
peacetime as for war. 


8. Seventy-five percent felt they had 
greater support from school authorities 
because of the Victory Corps program. 


1Wittich, W. J., “Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram in High Schools of Wisconsin,” La 
Crosse State Teachers College Bulletin. 
Apiil 1944, 


and Physical 


9. Fifty percent stated that the par- 
ents showed greater interest in physical 
education because of the Victory Corps 
program, 


Los Angeles School 
Camps 


Camping programs of the Los Angeles 
public schools are carried on for children 
ages 12 to 16 at three locations, namely, 
one for boys at Canyon School, Santa 
Monica Canyon; one for girls at Wonder- 
land Avenue School, Hollywood; and one 
for boys and girls, at separate periods, at 
Clear Creek Forestry Center, Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. These camping activities 
are outgrowths of efforts of the city’s 
public-school authorities for the past two 
decades. 

The Wonderland and Canyon camps 
are open from July 12 through Septem- 
ber 3, and the Clear Creek Camp from 
July 7 through September 8. Children 
are taken to and from the camps in 
school busses, leaving from a designated 
school or schools in each area, and go in 
groups of 25 boys and 35 girls according 
to prearranged schedules. Eight such 
periods are provided at both of these 
camps, and take care of 200 boys and 280 
girls during the summer months. At 
Wonderland and Canyon camps each 
group of children has a 6-day program 
which provides 4 nights atcamp. At the 
Clear Creek Camp, each group is sched- 
uled for an 8-day period which allows 6 
nights atcamp. Since 5 such periods for 
boys and 4 for girls are provided, the 
camp accommodates 125 boys and 140 
girls during the summer. 


Selection of Campers 


Children are selected from areas in the 
city corresponding in number to the 
number of camping periods. School 
playground directors make selections on 
the basis of the child’s inability to secure 
other camp experience, and on his or her 
citizenship qualities. Cooperation of the 
Council of Social Agencies and of those 
promoting camping is secured. Pro- 
vision is made for assigning some of the 
camp periods to Negro children and some 
to Latin-American children. 

The cost to each child at Wonderland 
and Canyon camps is $2 for the entire 
period, and at Clear Creek Camp is $3. 





Fees and parents’ request slips are re- 
quired 1 week in advance of the camping 
period. Living facilities at each camp 
have been constructed gradually over a 
period of years. Campers have partici- 
pated in some of the work involved and 
much use has been made of materials and 
equipment discarded by the school 
system. 

A staff of paid workers is employed by 
the public schocls and is under the direc- 
tion of C. L. Glenn, director of physical 
education. 

The facilities at Clear Creek Camp in- 
clude permanent structures of semi- 
ranch style architecture largely built of 
used material, and include an outdoor 
swimming pool. At the oiher camps 
tents are used. 


Program Includes Work Time 


The camping program includes out- 
door cooking, hiking, camp craft, nature 
study, and swimming. Each child puts 
in some work time each day in part pay- 
ment for his or her keep, working at such 
tasks as aiding in construction of camp 
facilities, keeping the samp site clean, 
and serving meals. The Forest Service 
aids in instruction and in allowing the 
use of places to visit. A special feature 
of the Clear Creek program is the “back 
country hike” which is a 3-day overnight 
hike into the back country of the San 
Gabriel Mountains. This hike is made 
by one group of 10 boys 14 years or older 
during each camping period. To be eli- 
gible for the hike each boy must have a 
preliminary physical check-up by a 
physician in the school health section, 
for which there is no charge, or by a 
physician of his own choice. 

The programs, generally, stress typical 
camp life with opportunity for individ- 
uality and creative ideas in camp organi- 
zation. Such camping can become an 
important extension of education be- 
cause of the possibilities of educational 
experiences in the great laboratory of 
nature. To be fully profitable the camp- 
ing period should be longer than 1 week 
and facilities should be sufficient to allow 
camping experiences to all children, who 
could not otherwise secure it. 


Study of Improvement 
in Physical Fitness 


Has the physical fitness program, as 
outlined by the U. S. Office of Education, 
any greater value in developing physical 
fitness in girls than has a recreational 
This is the question 


type program? 
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which Mattie Jordan Sorenson,’ Ama- 
rillo, Tex., High School, selected to study 
under the direction of the University of 
Texas, 

The total enrollment «: virls in Ama- 
rillo High School was divided into two 
groups. Girls assigned to physical edu- 
cation Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
were designated the physical fitness 
group. Those meeting on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Thursday were called the regu- 
lar group. The two groups were equated 
by using only those scores of one group 
which were matched with exactly equal 
scores of the other group. Forty minutes 
of each 1-hour class meeting were used 
for participation in physical education. 
The balance was used for showering and 
dressing, 


Eight-Week Training Period 


For a period of 8 weeks the regular 
group participated in volleyball, basket- 
ball, and tennis. Sportsmanship, team 
cooperation, and improvement of skills 
were emphasized. During the same time, 
the physical fitness group was given ac- 
tivities from the girls’ section of Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps. 

These were conditioning activities, re- 
lay races, locomotor and axial gymnas- 
tics and self-testing activities. The two 
groups met together once a week for 
health instruction. 

Both groups were tested at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the 8-week period. 
The tests used were: (1) the pulse-rate 
return test as a measure of general phys- 
ical condition and endurance; (2) sit-ups 
and modified push-ups as measures, re- 
spectively, of strength of abdominal mus- 
cles and arms and shoulder girdle; (3) 
the 30-second squat-thrust as a measure 
of agility; (4) the jump and reach as a 
measure of agility and leg strength; and 
(5) the 50- and 150-yard dashes as meas- 
ures of speed and endurance. 

From the accompanying table taken 
from the study it is indicated that the 
group which received instruction in the 
activities selected from Physical Fitness 
through Physical Education made 
greater improvement in physical fitness, 
as measured by the above tests, than did 
the sports group. The physical fitness 


1Sorenson, Mattie Jordan. An Equivalent 
Group Study of Improvement in Physical 
Fitness of High School Girls. Master's Thesis, 
University of Texas. Unpublished. 1943. 

2U. 8. Office of Education, Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education for the Vic- 
tory Corps. Victory Corps Pamphlet No. 2, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1942. 





group averaged 30.11 percent improve- 
ment and the regular group, 16.27 per- 
cent, a difference between the percents 
of gain of 13.84 percent. 


Greatest Gain in Strength and 
Agility 


Marked improvement in the physical 
fitness group as measured by the tests 
was shown in strength and agility. Im- 
provement in pulse return, vertical jump- 
ing, and endurance was not so evident 
although the difference between the two 
groups was in favor of the physical fit- 
ness group. It should be noted, as seen 
from the critical ratios, that the differ- 
ences between the means were reliable 
for all tests except the pulse ratio and the 
endurance tests. The average superior- 
ity of 13.84 percent of the physical fitness 
group over the regular group is a worth- 
while difference. In fact the mean gain 
of the physical fitness group was nearly 
twice as large as the mean gain of the 
regular group. 

Miss Sorenson states that in evaluat- 
ing the study from the point of view of 
curriculum changes, recognition should 
be given to the values possible in a sports 
program other than those measured in 
this experiment. Attention is called, too, 
to the fact that the girls’ section of 
Physical Fitness through Physical Edu- 
cation includes sports as well as the ac- 
tivities used in this experiment. The 
Office of Education manual suggests a 
balanced program of conditioning exer- 
cises, gymnastics, running, locomotor 
and axial gymnastics, self-testing activ- 
ities, and sports. 


Summary of comparative data 
on improvement 
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*The endurance test was composed of the 50 and 150 
yard dashes, 






Physical Fitness 
Handbooks for 
College Students 


Recently both the University of Illinois 
and Barnard College have published stu- 
dent handbooks on physical fitness. The 
University of Illinois publication’ is a 
workbook for men students and is illus- 
trated with photographs, diagrams, 
charts and graphs. It is devoted pri- 
marily to measuring and evaluating 
physical fitness. The measurements and 
ratings fall into three groups covering 
physique, organic efficiency, and motor 
fitness. Each of these is represented by 
specific items chosen for standardization. 

The Barnard publication’ is a manual 
for first-year women students to be used 
in connection with an orientation course 
in physical education. It presents a dis- 
cussion of physical fitness, descriptions 
of tests and examinations used in ap- 
praising health status, and forms for the 
student’s own record. The book offers 
suggestions to student leaders and such 
valuable information as rules for the use 
of the pool, health hazards, and a dis- 
cussion of athletic competition. 

Both publications are illustrations of 
attempts to better inform the student 
of the values and outcomes to be ex- 
pected, as well as to stimulate his inter- 
est in raising his fitness level. 


1Cureton, Thomas K., Physical Fitness 
Workbook. Champaign, IIl.: Stipes Publish- 
ing Company, 1944. Second Edition. 

? Wayman, Agnes, Physical Fitness and Re- 
lated Subjects. New York: Barnard College. 
1943, 





Visual Aids 


(From page 10) 


Engineering 
173. X-Ray Inspection 


Shows use of radiographs in industry, 
generation of X-rays in the X-ray tube, 
wave nature of X-rays, relation of voltage 
to wave length, relation of wave length to 
penetrative power, relation of exposure 
time to penetrative power, procedure in 
making radiographs, and interpretation 
of radiographs for defects in metals. In 
addition to reviewing the important 
points of the motion picture, the filmstrip 
provides practice in identification of de- 
fects in metal, Running time: 20 
minutes, 
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Education 


The Semiannual News Letter of the 
Department of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for May 1944 includes a 
statement by Dr. Ralph Tyler, head of 
the Department of Education, which in- 
dicates two developments in the training 
of teachers for elementary school work: 


Three-Year Program 


“The faculty has just approved a 3-year 
program of training in elementary edu- 
cation leading to a master’s degree for 
elementary-school teachers. Some of the 
outstanding features are: (1) It is based 
upon a broad program of general educa- 
tion; (2) it is developed in relation to 
the core program for all teachers; and 
(3) it is so planned that the student’s 
experiences in the curriculum laboratory, 
methods courses, and practice teaching 
are focused on the understanding and 
improvement of teaching. 

“The special-methods courses in fine 
and applied arts, language arts, social 
studies, mathematics and science, and 
health and physical education provide a 
broad background for teaching. The 
program permits the student to meet 
certification requirements at the end of 
2 years and makes it possible for him to 
have actual teaching experience before 
completing the work for the master’s de- 
gree. Finally, seminars, opportunities 
for observing diversified educational pro- 
grams for children, and training gained 
in areas of special interest permit the 
prospective teacher to be ready to assume 
leadership in the field of elementary 
education. 


Experience at Preservice and 
Graduate Levels 


“Another interesting development in 
the field of elementary education is the 
securing of opportunities for students 
at both the preservice and graduate 
levels for actual experience in school pro- 
grams in rural and urban areas over the 
United States. The program being de- 
veloped in relation to the Dalton Schools 
in New York City is interesting in this 
connectiorin that opportunities are be- 
ing provided for some of our outstanding 
students to work as assistants to teachers 
and to spend time ranging from 2 weeks 
to one-quarter at the Dalton Schools 
carrying on teaching responsibilities. 
The students will have their expenses 
and some income from this opportunity 
and will work under the guidance of the 





Developments in Elementary 


consultant of the University of Chicago. 
For graduate students, there are other 
opportunities of value to them in pur- 
suing some of their interests in the fleld 
of elementary education.” 

The foregoing represents one illustra- 
tion of the type of changes which are 
being made in the curriculum at the 
teachers college level. They are signifi- 
cant because of their implications with 
regard to the kind of elementary teach- 
ers the schools will have in the future. 





‘Paint Orchestras’ 


Proceeding on the theory that every- 
body has an innate desire to be able to 
draw, Gladys Stackhouse, art super- 
visor in Huntington, L. I., has developed 
a procedure whereby entire classrooms 
draw in concert on the stage for public 
performances at school and church af- 
fairs. Such groups are called paint 
orchestras. Miss Stackhouse gives the 
following description of a paint orchestra 
in action: 

“The children are seated on chairs to 
the left of their easels, their bodies fac- 
ing the wall to the right of the audience. 
An average class group can be seated in 
three rows. The top row have their 
easels on desks or tables on the stage, 
the second row have their easels on the 
floor of the stage, and the third row have 
another row of desks below the stage for 
their easels. The easels are merely a 
24’’ x 36’’ cardboard, scored and bent 
to half that size, and taped to the desk 
or table. Against that easel, a pad of 
18’’ x 24’’ easel paper glued the 24’’ way 
may be propped, or as we do, you may 
staple each group of paper to the card- 
board éasel. A story may take 15 or 
more pieces for solo artists. The paper 
must fold over to the back quietly and 
evenly. 

“The children come in and take their 
seats, as an orchestra does. They are 
followed by their leader, who climbs to 
a small platform, or desk at the extreme 
right of the stage. At his direction, they 
all sit at attention, brush and black ink 
bottle in hands. 


The Story Begins 


The leader announces the story and 
reads a sentence or two, or three. Each 
child knows his cue, and his ‘lines’ and 
immediately starts to paint with broad 










easy strokes. Sometimes it is a solo, 
sometimes a duet, quartet, sextet, or 
chorus. When finished, and after giving 
the audience time to see all he drew, he 
turns the sheet quietly over to the back. 

“Stories which bring in the entire 
chorus frequently are the type to choose. 
For example, the story ‘The Donkey Who 
Didn’t Like His Ears’ starts off with a 
solo drawing of the donkey. At a.cer- 
tain place, it speaks of all the donkey’s 
friends. Of course, everyone in the class 
can think of a barnyard animal, fowl, 
or insect, to the point of making the 
spider in its web. Later, all the donkey’s 
friends are angry. It calls upon each 
child’s ingenuity and reference to all 
types of cartoons to see what kind of 
lines make anything look angry. 

“Another part of the story explains 
how all the friends laughed at the little 
donkey. Again, they’ve had to discover 
how to make animals laugh. The snail 
had its problems, when it came to feel- 
ings, such as these, but the child who 
wasn’t gifted, took him through all the 
stages, without even asking for help. 

“Finally, the story ends with the 
donkey being very happy, and the chorus 
ends with a beautiful portrait of the 
finest donkey head, in the latest mode 
of hats, earrings, hair ribbons, necklaces, 
and what-not. The children were not 
permitted to see the illustrations in the 
book. 

“The intermittent squeals of laughter 
from the audience brought real enthusi- 
asm from the children, as they prog- 
ressed from solos to sextets, to choruses. 
The audiences are not only envious, but 
hilarious at what they’ve seen. * * * 


Any Grade Can Perform 


“How? Now this was an average 
sixth-grade classroom in the public 
school made up of children who had had 
the training for teaching all children to 
enjoy drawing. We have since discov- 
ered that any grade can perform in a 
paint orchestra. A first and second 
grade did the dog story ‘Frankie.’ Other 
stories we have done are ‘Ambrose the 
Kangaroo,’ ‘Ferdinand,’ and the poem ‘I 
Ain’t Afeared of Bugs, or Toads or Mice.’ 
Regarding the type of art experiences 
required for background, those who have 
tried this medium recognize it as a form 
of activity which allows freedom for 
creative expression. 

“The paint orchestra is pronounced a 
success by those who have worked with 
it because: 

It allows a child to perform in concert 

with his fellows. 

It activates self-criticism. 

It secures the approval of his elders. 
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It exercises his imagination in a use- 
ful setting. 

It develops an unusual interest in art. 

It insures further development. 

It may have the inspiration of rhyth- 
mic responses. 

It opens his mind to literature. 

It is just good wholesome fun. 

It does not add to the expense (it even, 
cuts waste because of better results 
on material used). 

It is admirably adapted to the public 
relations program. 

“Those of us who have seen a paint 
orchestra function, heartily recommend 
it as a type of recreation! Truly, it is 
‘better than it sounds.’” 





Music Education 
Workshop 


To supply a teaching guide in music 
for its elementary schools, the State 
Department of Public Instruction of Utah 
has arranged for a State Curriculum 
Conference and Workshop, being held 
June 12-30 at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. Members enrolled for the work- 
shop have been nominated on a quota 
basis from each district of the State and 
include superintendents, elementary and 
music supervisors, principals, special mu- 
sic, and general classroom teachers. 

Plans for the workshop have been de- 
veloped from a State-wide study initiated 
by Jennie Campbell, State director of 
elementary education, for the purpose 
of determining how a State music 
curriculum could best be prepared as an 
extension of The Teaching Guide for 
Elementary Grades, which has been used 
in the schools of the State since 1941- 
1942. To decide upon a general approach 
to the music study, a committee com- 
posed of presidents of State societies of 
school superintendents, elementary su- 
pervisors, elementary principals, music 
supervisors, and teachers assumed re- 
sponsibility for a conference which was 
held under the leadership of Lilla Belle 
Pitts, at that time president of the Music 
Educator’s National Conference. Ar- 
rangements were made for each school 
district to study children’s music inter- 
ests and the teaching problems involved. 


Reports Summarized 
for Student Use 


Reports from these district studies are 
providing the center for the June work- 
shop program. These reports have been 
summarized for student use in the form 
of questions and stated problems related 


to music instruction, with supplementary 
descriptions of types of children’s expe- 
riences with music. Among problems in- 
cluded in the list are effective methods 
of teaching a song, the use of piano ac- 
companiments for young children, rec- 
ommended records and piano pieces for 





music appreciation, ways of creating a 
desire for music, inclusion of jazz music, 
developing children’s original composi- 
tions, how and when to organize a glee 
club, aptitude tests for instrument play- 
ers, and inclusion of instruction about 
famous musicians. 





Extended School Services 
Report of Visits in Southern States 


The following report of extended school 
services in some of the southern States 
was prepared by Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, 
specialist in nursery-kindergarten-pri- 
mary education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion: 


Recent visits to schools and colleges 
in some of the southern States provided 
an opportunity to see extended school 
programs and note some of their 
achievements as well as problems facing 
school people who direct these wartime 
services for children. In the States vis- 
ited—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee—women 
constitute a significant proportion of 
war workers in essential and supplemen- 
tary war industries. This proportion as 
reported to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion varies from 23 percent in Louisiana 
to 40 percent in Georgia. In addition, 
large numbers of women are employed in 
the maintenance departments of train- 
ing fields and soldiers’ camps. Others 
are employed in agriculture and in do- 
mestic service. The care of the children 
of these women in nursery schools and in 
out-of-school programs is becoming in- 
creasingly a recognized school responsi- 
bility. 

This experience of meeting children’s 
wartime needs is both strengthening 
school and community cooperation and 
bringing new ideas about child develop- 
ment to the regular teaching staff. 
Long-term as well as immediate values 
of these emergency services are indicated 
in the following description of current 
programs and problems. 


As Part of the School Program 


In Parker District, S. C., the before- 
and-after school activities offer an ex- 
ample of close relationship between the 
wartime and the general school program 
as well as provide a suggestive variety of 
interesting out-of-school things for 
boys and girls to do. 

Regular school teachers are employed 
on a staggered schedule and the standard 
of child guidance is carried over into the 


wartime program. “Extended day” boys 
and girls occasionally give special audi- 
torium “treats” for the whole school to 
show what they have been doing. At one 
such program the older girls gave group 
dances dressed in fancy costumes they 
had made. The boys combined a sailor’s 
dance with a patriotic dramatization that 
had much fun in it, and the younger chil- 
dren sang in chorus. The whole school 
joined in patriotic and folk songs between 
the acts. 

To provide a schedule of motion-pic- 
ture shows for the extended school pro- 
grams, a group of elementary school 
boys have been trained by a high-school 
student as projectionists. Training for 
this work was directed by the assistant 
high-school principal, practice in show- 
ing films was supervised by the extended 
school director and the boys have been 
certified as assistant junior operators. 
The experience is making the boys self- 
reliant and is acquainting them with the 
12 school areas of the district. 

Activities of one school’s extended pro- 
gram were carried on in @ community 
house located between the school and the 
mill where parents were working: Inthe 
main hall a game was being played by 5 
boys. Another boy was practicing on a 
nearby piano. Two basket ball teams 
were being coached in a gymnasium by a 
high-school boy and cheered on by a gal- 
lery of children. . A cooking club was 
making a “special treat’? supper. A 
group of girls were making dolls’ clothes 
and costumes for a play. 

A teacher remained with each of the 
three larger groups and one teacher as- 
sumed responsibility for the smooth run- 
ning of the whole program. No formal 
closing of the afternoon was held. Chil- 
dren said good-bye to the teachers and 
left individually or in small groups when 
they knew their mothers would have 
reached home. 


School and Industrial Plant 
Cooperation 


Initial enrollments for child-care cen- 
ters are frequently far below the numbers 
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of children reported by community sur- 
veys as needing school sefvices. This sit- 
uation has presented an immediate prob- 
lem to teachers and administrators. Ap- 
parently women workers need more in- 
formation about what goes on during the 
nursery school day, confidence that the 
school is a good place for their children, 
and clear directions as to the location of 
centers. Descriptions of efforts in North 
Charleston and Baton Rouge to supply 
this information may be suggestive for 
others, 

The initial enrollment for nursery 
schools in North Charleston, S. C., proved 
to be but half the expected number of 
children. Answers to questions as to why 
parents weré not bringing their children 
to the school showed for the most part, 
that women workers lacked information 
about the schools and some lacked con- 
fidence in the program. 

To explain what care is given to chil- 
dren in a nursery school, what services 
are available for mothers, and where the 
schools are located, the superintendent 
of schools turned to the personnel di- 
rector of the navy yard. Realizing that 
first-hand information about the nurs- 
ery services should reach women before 
they enter employment and also that 
plans must be made to keep in touch with 
the mothers after their children are en- 
rolled, the superintendent asked the per- 
sonnel director what arrangements could 
be made for these “school-navy yard” 
contacts. 

After discussing the situation, the per- 
sonnel director made plans for the ex- 
tended school supervisor to meet the 
“new hires” when they are interviewed 
by the yard counselor and to tell the 
women about the services available for 
their young children. Arrangements 
were also made for the supervisor to 
have an appointment each week with 
counselors in the different shops of the 
yard so that she could learn about shifts 
in workers’ assignments and special 
problems affecting both home and school 
programs. 

Although it is too soon to see how 
these plans of cooperation affect nursery 
school enrollments in North Charleston, 
the success of similar efforts in other 
places has been reported. Cooperative 
devices developed by industrial counsel- 
ors employed in West Coast shipyards 
include house-to-house visits to explain 
children’s services that are available to 
help release womén for work, popular 
radio programs with dialogues and 
dramatizations featuring the woman 
workers’ problems and sources of help, 
24-hour “open house” for parent visits to 
schools, and printed notices of school 






programs placed in the hands of yard 
rest room matrons for distribution. 

When newspapers in Baton Rouge, La., 
reported that a training conference for 
industrial counselors of women was be- 
ing held by the director of trade and 
industrial education of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the local 
parish school supervisor asked if she 
could tell the counselors about the ex- 
tended school programs. She had found 
that the industrial counselor has an op- 
portunity to talk with women before they 
take their job training and can heip them 
solve just such personal problems as 
those concerned with the proper care of 
their children. 

The requested arrangements were 
made, and the parish supervisor pre- 
sented the nursery school and before- 
and-after schoo! program so interest- 
ingly that the counselors plied her with 
questions: Where can children be en- 
rolled? How long can they stay at the 
center? Is the cost less if there is more 
than one child in a family? What is 
done if a child becomes ill? Can the 
school handle a child who is fussy about 
his food? Does the teacher know how to 
put a child to sleep? Is it true that 
children might pick up bad habits? The 
counselors wanted to get the right an- 
swers for questions which they knew the 
mothers would ask. Following the meet- 
ing arrangements were made for the 
counselors to visit extended school pro- 
grams and get a first-hand picture of the 
way they operate. 

In both North Charleston and Baton 
Rouge the school staff members have 
been brought into a cooperative working 
relationship with industrial personnel 
officers which may be worth continuing 
after the war. 


Community Support 


From its beginning the school program 
for children of women workers has bene- 
fited from the generous support of State 
and local civic, social and professional 
organizations. Two current instances of 
this community assistance were directed 
toward arousing more interest in serv- 
ices for children and toward broadening 
the school’s “extended program” to in- 
clude an evening canteen. 

The first account is from Mobile, Ala., 
a war industrial center with nearly a 50 
percent increase in elementary school 
enrollment for the past 24% years. As 
school buildings are being provided by 
technical workers, the civie clubs for both 
white and Negro women are supporting 
the development of children’s centers. 

A current series of radio programs has 
given considerable satisfaction. Spon- 





sored by the Child-Care Committee, two 
radio stations have each contributed time 
for a series of three 15-minute broadcasts 
on the wartime care of children. 

One was sponsored by Negro women 
and the other by white women. Each 
series considered the special child-care 
problems of the expected listeners. With 
cooperation from the local Radio Council 
announcement cards of the programs 
were sent for distribution to all the 
churches and to civic and betterment 
groups, to insure a large audience. 
Newspapers carried special advance 
notices as well as reports of the broad- 
casts. 

The second account is from Orange, 
Tex., where a neighborhood council has 
been’ formed in a large family housing 
project with assistance from the school 
faculty. This council has set up a teen- 
age canteen for boys and girls of upper 
elementary grade- and high-school age. 
The canteen is well-housed, well-lighted, 
and equipped with a stage, a magazine 
table, shuffle board, table tennis, and 
other games. Volunteers among the 
people off duty from the shipyard take 
turns supervising, leading chorus singing 
and acting as game referee. The canteen 
closes at half past nine and the boys and 
girls help straighten the chairs and game 
tables and get the room ready for the 
next evening. 


The Physical Setting 


Although space in school buildings of 
war areas is at a premium, at least one 
room assigned as a center for the “ex- 
tended school” boys and girls is consid- 
ered an essential. To this room the chil- 
dren go when school is dismissed to find 
a homelike atmosphere and interesting 
things to do. From this room they go on 
excursions to the zoo or library, swim- 
ming pool or museum. Additional school 
space scheduled for the extended school 
program in many schools includes the 
gymnasium, music room and playground. 
Hooks, Tex., has discussed the use of the 
high-school woodworking shop and pos- 
sibly the science rooms in which the in- 
structor could help the boys and girls 
with elementary experiments. 

The room in a Mobile school which 
serves as a “center” is large and has an 
exit to the playground. Furniture and 
equipment are arranged to provide for 
different types of activities—woodwork- 
ing, painting and clay modeling, play 
housekeeping, games, books, and seed 
planting for the summer garden. In 
Orange, Tex., three demountable one- 
room “hutments” have been joined in an 
angle-shaped building and set up on the 
school playground near an entrance to 
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the regular school building. The shape 
of the “demountable” makes possible the 
separation of noisy and quiet types of 
activities. 

Suggested arrangement of equipment 
in a regular classroom and wraproom is 
diagrammed for children’s programs ina 
Guide for Extended School Services is- 
sued by the Louisiana State Department 
of Public Instruction. A “clubroom” 
atmosphere with comfortable chairs and 
informally arranged book, hobby, game 
and work tables is considered an essential 
for the school-age boys and girls. Prac- 
tical aids for setting up nursery and 
kindergarten groups are also given in 
this Louisiana guide. 

Available space and physical arrange- 
ments for nursery schools and kinder- 
garten visited vary widely in size, and in 
adaptation to the day’s program for 
children under 6—physical inspection, 
play, food, toileting, and _ sleeping. 
Equipment and its arrangement provide 
the “teaching materials” for guiding the 
development of these younger children. 
No chances can be taken with a set-up 
lacking the space, sunshine, toilet facili- 
ties, and protected outdoor play-yard 
essential to health and normal childlike 
activities. 

Adequate adjustment of available 
space had been made for nursery schools 
in Columbia, S. C., and in Carrollton, Ga. 
A large floor space in both places had 
been partitioned to provide needed serv- 
ices and storage space. Light, well-se- 
lected colors are used on walls and furni- 
ture with contrasting spots of color among 
the children’s pieces of play equipment. 
Covered, airy passageways between build- 
ings in Carrollton have been screened for 
spring and summer use and the fenced- 
in play-yard is equipped with covered 
sand box, slide, swings, climbing appa- 
ratus, and extra planks for balancing. 

Physical setting in most of the family 
housing projects visited was both ade- 
quate and attractive. Problems requir- 
ing ingenuity and good planning were 
connected first with community use of 
nursery school space in the evening— 
both playrooms and kitchen, and second 
with the assignment of two small sepa- 
rated housing units with food service in 
one and play arrangements in the other. 
A new nursery school building in Beau- 
mont, Tex., has space for three age- 
groups of children, each with its own 
room and adjoining fenced play-yard. 
Two toilet rooms serve the three groups. 
Offices, storage rooms, and kitchens are 
located along the north side of the build- 
ing divided by a hallway from the chil- 
dren’s rooms, 





It is quite possible that in the area 
visited, a majority of the wartime nursery 
schools are located outside of school 
buildings. Lack of adequate or any 
available space within the schools is un- 
derstandable. Yet separation requires 
special care to maintain a close rela- 
tionship between the nursery school and 
the total school program. 

Standards and guides for establishing 
nursery schools in the States visited 
have been prepared by child-care com- 
mittees or State education departments 
for the use of local school and com- 
munity groups. In addition to the Sug- 
gested Minimum Standards for Day Care 
prepared by the Tennessee Child Care 
Committee, the State elementary super- 
visor and his staff have just completed 
an experimental draft of a check list for 
nursery schools which will cover location, 
building, staff preparation, and program. 
Such a check list will be suggestive for 
new projects as well as for evaluating 
those already under way. 


Staff Preparation 


A special effort is being made to pro- 
vide supplementary and basic prepara- 
tion needed for teachers in the extended 
school program. Institutes have been 
held locally at which State and college 
staff members have assisted. Short 
courses currently announced include the 
following: The Georgia State College for 
Women at Milledgeville—two 3-week 
courses carrying college credit for women 
needed to staff the child-care centers; 
the University of Alabama—an inservice 
extension course given in Mobile by the 
supervisor of extended school services; 
Louisiana State University—a 2-week 
nursery school workship for extended 
school staff members; George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Tennessee—a 6- 
week Child Development and Guidance 
Workshop for the summer offering nur- 
sery, kindergarten, and elementary 
teachers an opportunity to work inten- 
Sively and cooperatively on problems of 
child development and guidance; the 
School of Home Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama—two 2-week nursery 
school courses for teachers without ade- 
quate preparation; the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women—a 3-week Emergency 
Workshop on Wartime Services for Pre- 
school Children. 

These offerings indicate the present 
concern of colleges and universities for 
the professional preparation of teachers 
directing the extended school services. 


In Summary 


These children’s services now. under 
way emphasize both achievements and 





responsibilities—some new and some not 
so new—which are requiring Many ad- 
justments in our school programs. 
Among these are (1) evidence, available 
in: States throughout the country, of the 
schools’ ability to carry an emergency 
program for all ages of children and to 
provide interesting activities so related to 
the general school program that children 
feel attendance is a privilege; (2) new 
lines of school cooperation with industry 
for the good of children; (3) greater 
awareness of the effects of the physical 
environment upon children’s learning 
and social adjustments; and (4) the con- 
tinuing offerings of colleges and univer- 
sities, promoted or aided by State educa- 
tion departments, to help maintain dur- 
ing wartime the standards required of 
teachers for acceptable guidance of 
children, 





Rural Youth 


Closer coordination of existing agen- 
cies such as schools, churches, the U. S. 
Employment Service, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Extension Service, 
and the U.S. Public Health Service with- 
in counties and communities in solving 
relocation problems of returning rural 
youth was recommended by committees 
of the Institute on War and Post-war 
Problems of Rural Youth Migration held 
recently in Washington, D. C., and spon- 
sored by the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth. 

Other recommendations made by the 
Institute were: 


1. Local communities should make in- 
ventory of job resources available.in both 
industry and agriculture. 


2. Contrary to common belief, the 
death rate and incidence of disease are 
higher in rural than in urban areas. It 
is therefore recommended that medical, 
dental, and nursing services be expanded 
and extended to all people regardless of 
their ability to pay or their place of 
residence. 


3. Hospital services should be extended 
and new hospitals constructed as far as 
possible. 


4. Specialization of farm jobs and 
training should be provided to meet the 
abilities of the handicapped. 


5. Emphasis should be placed on the 
physical ability rather than the physical 
disability of a handicapped person. 


6. All community groups and organi- 
zations should feed information to a local 
information center which will serve all 
returning service men and women and 
war workers, and be a clearing house for 
Federal, State, and local programs. 
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Instructional Materials 


for Courses in Vocational 
Training for War Production 


Workers 


A list of instructional materials and in- 
structional material information relating 
to vocational training for war produc- 
tion workers available at that time from 
the U. S. Office of Education and from 
the States was published in the November 
16, 1942 issue of EpucATION FoR VICTORY, 
page 10. The list that follows indicates 
additional information and materials 
that have become available since the pub- 
lication of the original list. These may 
be secured from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. A complete 
catalog of all these materials is available 
without charge upon request from the In- 
structional Materials Section. 


Reference Lists 


Mechanical Drafting, A Partial List of 
References. VE-ND Misc. 3629 Ref. 
Free. 

Radio Operation Occupations, A Par- 
tial List of References. VE-ND Misc. 
3651 Ref. Free. 


Suggested Teaching Unit Outlines 


Beef Killing and Hide Preparation, 
Outline for Demonstration and Instruc- 
tion. VE-ND Misc. 3704. Free. 

Refrigeration Course Outline. VE-ND 
Misc. 3708. Free. 

Shipbuilding Occupations, Suggested 
Teaching Units. VE-ND Misc. 3413. 
Free. 

Tractor-Trailer Operators, Suggestions 
for Training. VE-ND Misc. 3672. Free. 


Unclassified Publications 


Machine Shop Training, Suggested Job 
Sheet Series. 

Part I. Suggestions to Teachers on the 
Use of the Job Sheet Series, Misc. 3423-1. 

Part II. Elementary Jobs, Misc. 3423-2. 

Part III. Advanced Jobs, Misc. 3423-3. 

(Supply limited—Available to Super- 

visors and Instructors only.) 


Special Training Monographs 
Prepared by States in Coop- 
eration With the U. S. Office 
of Education 


The address for securing copies of 
monographs is given under the first item 
listed in each State. 


California 
Shipbuilding Series 


Marine Electricity, Advanced, Unit 
Course in. 1943. 257 p. 80 cents. Ad- 





- 

dress: State Director of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers, 
State Department of Education, Library 
and Courts Building, Sacramento 14, 
California. 

Marine Sheet Metal Work, Unit Course 
in. 1943. 276 p. 85 cents. 

Shipwrights, Unit Course of Study for 
the Training of. 1943. 260 p. 75 cents. 


Michigan 


Manual for Arc Welding—Training for 
Basic Operations. 1943. 107 p.25 cents. 
Address: State Board of Control, Bauch 
Building, 115 W. Allegan Street, Lansing, 
Mich. 

New York 


Aircraft Series—Manufacturing 


Assembly for Beginners in Aircraft 
Metal Work—Part I—Sub, Line, and 
Final Assembly, Suggested Unit Course 
in. 1942. 182p. $1.50. Address: New 
York State Education Department, 40 
Howard Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 

Factory Production Methods Applied to 
Aircraft Teaching. 1943. 277 p. $1.50. 

Glider Ground Trainer Construction, 
Suggested Unit Course in. 1943. 194 p. 
$3.50. (Includes 10 large-sized working 
drawings which provide details for the 
construction cf the glider ground 
trainer—Model GT.) 


Blueprint Reading Series 


Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book 
for Suggested Unit Course in Blueprint 
Reading for Beginners in Machine Shop 
Practice. 1942. 115 p. $1.50. 

Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book for 
Suggested Unit Course in Advanced Blue- 
print Reading for Machine Trades. 
1942. 159p. $2. 


Carpentry Series 


Framing, Sheathing and Insulation for 
Beginners in Carpentry, Suggested Unit 
Course in. 1943. 2387p. $1.50. 

Interior and Exterior Trim, Suggested 
Unit Course in. 1943. 264 p. $1.65. 


Electrical Series 


Industrial Electronics. 1943. 219 p. 
$1.50. 

Radio, Suggested Unit Course in Alter- 
nating Current Fundamentals for. 1942. 
119 p. $1. 

Radio Receivers, Suggested Unit Course 
in Fundamentals for. 1942. 320p. $2. 


Inspection-Practice Series—Aircraft 
Manufacturing 


Inspection Practice for Aircraft Manu- 
facture, Suggested Plan for Organizing 









and Operating a Laboratory Course in. 
1942. 118 p. $1.25. 


Inspection Practice Series—Shop Talks 


Shop Talks on Inspection, Suggested 
Outlines for. 1943, 137 p. $1.25, 


Instructor’s Series 


Improving Instruction through Super- 
vision. 1943. 97p. $1. 

The Instructor and His Job. 1943. 
248 p. $1.50. 


Light Manufacturing Series (Women) 


Light Assembly Practice—Radio, Sug- 
gested Basic Training in. 1942. 179 p. 
90 cents, 

Light Machine Operation—Lathe 
Work, Teacher’s Manualfor. 1942. 212 
p. $1.60. 

Light Machine Operation, Suggested 
Tests for the Student in. 1942. 54 p. 
40 cents. 


Machine Shop Series 


Milling Machine Work for Beginners in 
Machine Shop Practice, Suggested Unit 
Course in. 1943. 298 p. $1.75. 

Shop Arithmetic, A Short Intensive 
Coursein. 1943. 41 p. 50cents. (As- 
signment sheets (1-15) made up in pads 
of 25 sheets each, $1.50). 


Sheet Metal Series 


Job Sheet Series, Sheet Metal Work— 
Part I, Suggested Unit Course in. 1942. 
166 p. $1.35. 

Measurement and Layout, Sheet Metal 
Work—Part I, Suggested Unit Course in. 
1942. 100 p. $1.15. 

Sheet Metal Work, Teacher’s Manual, 
Suggested Unit Course in, 1944. 308 p. 
$1.75. 

Oregon 


Shipbuilding Series 


Blueprint Reading, Introduction to— 
Basic Course for Shipbuilding Occupa- 
tions. 1943. 42p. 40cents. Address: 
Portland Public Schools, War Production 
Training, Benson Polytechnic School, 515 
NE Fifteenth Avenue, Portland 14, 
Oregon. 

Ship Electricians, Compartmentation 
for EC2 Cargo Ships. 1943. 62 p. 50 
cents. 


Food Preparation 


Marine Cooks and Bakers Manual. 
1944. 251 p. $1.76. 


Pennsylvania 
Radio Maintenance Series 


Junior Repairman Trainee—Radio: 
Unit Course for Use in Training of Civil- 
ian Personnel of the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. 1943. 327 p. $1.35. Address: 
John Spencer Inc., Printers, Chester, Pa. 

Mechanic Learner—Radio: Unit 
Course for Use in Training of Civilian 
Personnel of the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
1942. 372 p. $1.35. 


._ Unit Course in. 
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Shipbuilding Series 

Marine Boiler Making, A Suggested 
Bulletin No. 345-T. 
1943. 416 p. $1.90. 

Marine Electrical Construction, A Sug- 
gested Unit Course. Bulletin No. 345-U. 
1943. 368 p. $1.60. 

Marine Pipe Fitting: A Suggested Unit 
Course. Bulletin No. 345-0. 1943. 364 
».. $l. 

Marine Sheet Metal Shop and Field 
Work—Bins, Shelving and Lockers: A 
Suggested Unit Course. Bulletin No. 
345-I. 1943. 150 p. 80 cents. 

Marine Sheet Metal Ventilation—Shop 
Drawings and Blueprint Reading—An- 
swer Book. Bulletin No. 345-FA. 1943. 
19 p. 35 cents. 

Shipbuilding Shop’ Fabrication (A 
manual of Instruction) Bulletin No. 
345-C. 1943. 364 p. $1.30. 

Ship Joinery (A Manual of Instruction 
for Training Beginners and for Retrain- 
ing Woodworking Ship Joiners for Metal 
Joiner Work). Bulletin No. 345-S. 
1942. 181 p. 170 cents. 

Shipyard Outside Machinist: A Sug- 
gested Unit Course (For Beginning and 
Advanced Instruction). Bulletin No. 
345-K. 1942. 304p. 90 cents. 

Shipyard Outside Machinist—Instruc- 


tor’s Guide. Bulletin No. 345-L. 1948, 
140 p. 170 cents. 

Shipyard Rigging (A Manual of In- 
struction for Beginning and Advanced 
Training). Bulletin No. 845-M. 1943. 
280 p. 95 cents. 

Stage Building and Ship Carpentry (A 
Manual of Instruction for Beginning and 
Advanced Stage Builders and Ship Car- 


penters). Bulletin No. 345-R. 1942. 
350 p. $1. 
Utah 


Aircraft Séries 


Aircraft Gyro Instruments, Unit 
Course in. Bulletin No. 108-3. 1942. 
250 p. $1.20. Address: Utah State 
Board for Vocational Education, Division 
of Industrial Education, State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Aircraft Electrical Instruments—Pre- 
liminary Course. Bulletin No. 108-2. 
1942. 228 p. $1.10. 

Aircraft Pressure Instruments, Unit 


Course in. No. 108-1. 1941. 159 p. $1. 
Aircraft Sheet Metal, Preliminary 
Course Shopwork Manual. No. SM-1081. 


272 p. $1.35. 

Aircraft Sheet Metal Work-Layout. 
Preliminary Course. Bulletin No. 104. 
1942. 250 p. $1.25. 

Aircraft Welding, Preliminary Course. 
Bulletin No. 109. 1942. 250 p. $1.20. 








Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Spanish Language Institute 


The opening of the Spanish Language 
Institute of Mexico City confirms again 
the reciprocal nature of inter-American 
cultural rapprochement. 

The U. S. Office of Education, Mexican 
Ministry of Public Education, and the 
National University of Mexico share the 
sponsorship of this Institute which will 
provide intensive training in oral Span- 
ish as well as special courses in Mexican 
literature and backgrounds of Mexican 
civilization. 

The course of study is calculated to 
meet the needs of two groups of teachers 
of Spanish from the United States. 

a. Experienced teachers of Spanish 
who wish to improve their conversational 
ability in that language. 

b. Experienced teachers of other lan- 
guages who have been assigned Spanish 
classes and are seeking a concentrated 
short-term course in Spanish. 

The total enrollment will be limited to 
approximately 100 Spanish teachers. 
Since all participants will be placed in 
Mexican homes, Dr. Pablo Martinez del 


Rio, director of the Summer School for 
Foreign Students, has established a de- 
partment which will furnish to appli- 
cants the list of recommended homes. 
The estimated cost of board and room 
ranges from 15 to 20 pesos a day, or from 
$3 to $4 U.S. currency. Because of the 
overcrowded conditions in the capital, 
however, teachers who can make their 
own living arrangements in advance of 
the opening of the Institute are urged to 
do so. 

To insure efficient instruction, the 
courses on Spanish conversation and 
composition and Mexican literature will 
be sectioned into groups not exceeding 
20. A significant feature of the Insti- 
tute’s program is the “Informant” or 
guide service in which a number of Mex- 
ican teachers will participate, somewhat 
as in the U. S. Army’s Infensive Language 
Program. 

Visiting privileges will be granted the 
members of the Institute who may wish 
to visit classes in the regular Summer 
Session for Foreign Students at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. 





Advisory Committee and Faculty 
for the Institute 


Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of Public 
Education in Mexico. 

Ramon Beteta, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Rodulfo Brito Foucher, Rector of the 
National University of Mexico. 

Alfonso Caso, Director of the National 
Museum. 

Miguel Covarrubias, Artist and Writer. 

Justino Fernandez, Research Associate, 
Institute of Aesthetic Research. 

Julio Jiménez Rueda, Director of the 
School of Philosophy and Letters. 

Enrique Loaiza of the Summer School 
Faculty. 

Albert H. Marchwardt, Director of the 
English Language Institute. 

Pablo Martinez del Rio, Director of the 
Summer School for Foreign Students. 

Edmundo O’Gorman of the National 
Archives. 

Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, Director 
of the School of Anthropology. 

Charles H. Stevens, Cultural Attaché, 
Embassy of the United States. 

Manuel Toussaint, Director of the In- 
stitute of Aesthetic Research. 

Francisco Villagran Prado, Director of 
the National Preparatory School. 

Application blanks for admission to 
the Institute may be obtained from the 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dates: June 27-August 8, 1944. 

Place: Ribera de San Cosme 71, Mexico, 
D. F. 

Tuition: $50 for the 6-week term. No 
refund in case-of withdrawal. 


Latin-American Teachers 


To assist in promoting inter-Ameri- 
canism, the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the Department of 
State is currently sponsoring a program 
for the teachers of English from Ven- 
ezuela, Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 

The purpose of the project is twofold. 
The visiting teachers wish to improve 
their English and by working with our 
teachers and students to observe the op- 
eration of our schools. Our teachers and 
pupils on the other hand will have the 
benefit of this intimate contact with the 
visitors who can explain the institutions, 
customs, and habits of their countrymen, 
thereby extending the knowledge about 
Latin America in our classrooms. 
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Government Activities 


Selective Service Classifica- 
tion of Teachers 


Significant changes in the instructions 
of National Headquarters, Selective Serv- 
ice System, to Selective Service local 
boards are made in Local Board Memo- 
randum No. 115, as amended May 12, 
1944. All previous activity and occupa- 
tion bulletins are superseded by a new 
list of essential activities. Teaching sub- 
jects for which deferments are recom- 
mended are no longer listed. The state- 
ments that are of primary interest to 
teachers in the new list of essential ac- 
tivities are as follows: 


33. Educational Services.—Public and 
private industrial and agricultural vo- 
cational training; elementary, secondary, 
and preparatory schools; junior colleges, 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools, educational and scientific re- 
search agencies; United States Maritime 
Service Training Program; Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration Civilian Pilot 
Training Program; armed forces contract 
flying, ground, and factory aviation 
schools; and the production of technical 
and vocational training films. 


Current occupational deferment poli- 
cies are largely determined on an age 
group basis. The purpose is to release 
larger numbers of younger, physically fit 
men capable of the highest degree of effi- 
ciency under combat conditions. Since 
many of them will be used as future re- 
placements whose numbers will be deter- 
mined by the fortunes of war, require- 
ments must be left somewhat flexible. 
However, it is the intention to provide 
for the deferment of greater numbers of 
men in the older age groups to engage in 
war production or in the support of the 
national health, safety, or interest. The 
outlook for the classification of teachers 
in the several age groups is as follows: 

Ages 18 through 25.—The general 
prospect for physically qualified teacher 
registrants ages 18 through 25 is service in 
the armed forces. No registrants under 
the age of 26 may be deferred, unless they 
meet the specific conditions for defer- 
ment which have been established by the 
Director of Selective Service, and which 
are highly restrictive. In general, such 
registrants cannot be deferred except by 
specific approval of the State director of 
Selective Service. 


Ages 26 through 29.—The prospect for 
registrants of this age group who are 
found to be “necessary to and regularly 
engaged in” activities in war production 
or in support of the national health, 
safety, or interest, is that they will remain 
in civilian life for the time being, subject 
to adjustment as the needs of the armed 
forces change. They may be deferred by 
the local board, or the Board of Appeal. 
Forms 42 A and other affidavits of the 
registrant’s necessity in this age group 
may be submitted to the local board of 
jurisdiction. Fathers, ages 26 through 
29, if other factors are equal, will nor- 
mally be accerded occupational defer- 
ment in preference to nonfathers in this 
age group. 

Ages 30 through 37.—The prospect for 
registrants of this age group, regardless 
of their physical condition, and for regis- 
trants of any age who are either dis- 
qualified for general military service or 
qualified for limited military service only, 
and who are “regularly engaged” and 
who remain in activities in war produc- 
tion or in support of the national health, 
safety, or interest is that they will remain 
in civilian life for an indefinite period, 
subject to adjustment as the needs of the 
armed forces change. School adminis- 
trators should have little difficulty under 
this policy in obtaining the deferment of 
teachers in this age group; and most male 
teachers are more than 30 years of age. 
Requests for deferment of such teachers 
may be submitted directly to the local 
board. 

Registrants, ages 38 through 44, are not 
currently acceptable for induction by the 
armed forces. 

It continues to be the function of the 
Selective Service local boards, except as 
otherwise provided in the regulations 
with respect to age group 18 through 25, 
to determine the status of a registrant 
with respect to an activity in war pro- 
duction or in support of the national 
health, safety, or interest. That is, con- 
sideration for occupational deferment 
may be given on a local basis, under pre- 
scribed conditions, to registrants en- 
gaged in activities required for the 
preservation and effectiveness of a 
Nation at war. The boards, furthermore, 
are privileged to use all available sources 
of information—national, regional, 
State, and local—in determining the 
status of such registrants. 





In general, the new policy relaxes 
somewhat the strict classification pol- 
icies prevailing during the past year. At 
the same time, a larger number of 
younger men will be provided for the 
armed forces as the climax of the war 
effort. approaches, 


Institution Activities 


Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the National As- 
sociation of State Univer- 
sities to Study Post-War 
Educational Problems 


Education today is “faced with condi- 
tions which should properly challenge 
any tendency toward complacency,” is 
the opinign of the Special Committee of 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities to Study Post-War Educational 
Problems, expressed in a recent report. 
The membership of the Committee is: 
C. S. Boucher, chancellor, University of 
Nebraska; Deane W. Malott, chancellor, 
University of Kansas; Malcolm M. Wil- 
ley, vice president, University of Minne- 
sota; and Virgil M. Hancher, president, 
State University of Iowa, chairman. 

The conditions to which the report 
draws attention, the Committee believes, 
are not altogether due to the impact of 
the war, but to an accumulation of dis- 
turbing tendencies that go back to the 
early part of the century and particularly 
to the last war. A critical analysis of 
these conditions is needed in order to 
determine the values and aims of the 
formal educational process. 

Higher education is faced for a second 
time in a decade with essentially the 
same problems. The institutions missed 
their opportunity the first time, in the 
early years of the depression “to ap- 
praise themselves, to restudy their ob- 
jectives, and to evaluate their contribu- 
tions in meeting the needs of the millions 
of youths in the college age group. Are 
we,” the Committee asks, “going to miss 
our second opportunity to face these 
problems squarely?” 

The Committee mentions the multi- 
tudinous studies and reports on post-war 
problems being made by institutions of 
higher education, associations, and 
learned societies. It finds that the ques- 
tions studied by the institutions are pri- 
marily administrative. They concern 
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acceleration, enrollments, faculty, the 
effect of students and faculty returning 
after a period of absence from things 
academic, means of adapting conven- 
tional courses and curricula to the needs 
of veterans, the agency to be charged 
with administering veterans’ education, 
and many other concrete and practical 
questions, all of which seem based on the 
assumption that the program of higher 
education in the future will operate 
within the framework of the pre-war 
organization and conception. Post-war 
educational planning that stops with 
considerations of such questions is to- 
tally inadequate. Attention should be 
focused on the really significant prob- 
lems and not on these questions of the 
moment. 

And what are the significant prob- 
lems? The greatest are not those that 
have suddenly appeared, but those that 
have developed over many years and 
which should have been faced 10 years 
ago. An essential of the present think- 
ing and planning is that it be concerned 
with the questions of such fundamental 
nature that they will have significant 
relationship to the long-term trend of 
higher education. 

Taking as a basic thesis that all edu- 
cational planning must start from a con- 
sideration of the objectives or purposes 
it is intended to achieve, and that all 
discussions of post-war education are 
futile until there is agreement as to what 
higher education is seeking to achieve, 
the report poii.ts out that any university 
concerning’ itself with post-war plan- 
ning should undertake a systematic self- 
appraisal to ascertain what it believes 
its objectives are, how well it has met 
them in the past, and the materials and 
implementation needed to achieve those 
objectives in the future. 


Institutional Objectives 


Under this heading are considered (A) 
the place of the State-supported uni- 
versity in the State system of higher 
education, and (B) educational objec- 
tives. 

A. Place of the State-supported uni- 
versity in the ‘State system of higher 
education.—It is important that the 
State university consider its relation to 
other State-supported institutions, to 
privately. endowed colleges and univer- 


sities, junior colleges, secondary schools, , 


adult education, 
education. 


and _ subprofessional 
It should consider also its 


location—whether in a region whose 
wealth and population are increasing or 
declining, whether its constituency is 
predominantly agricultural or industrial, 











and whether the nature of its constitu- 
ency is likely to change. By an appro- 


_ priate analysis of its place in the system 


of higher education of the State and its 
relation to the State’s present character 
and future tendencies, the State univer- 
sity will be better able “to judge the ex- 
tent to which it may be called upon to 
provide higher education on the various 
levels—general education for those who 
will not go beyond 2 years of college 
work, education on the senior level, and 
professional, technical, and graduate 
education.” 

“In summary, while the university’s 
first obligation is to the cause of truth 
and learning, the State-supported uni- 
versity is a social institution which can- 
not disclaim its responsibility to the 
people and the environment which make 
it possible. It will not be yielding to the 
transitory or ephemeral if it surveys the 
social environment in which it lives, and 
makes its plans accordingly.” 

B. Educational objectives—Once the 
objectives are clearly visible, appropriate 
steps for reaching them may be initiated. 
There is a difference in the clarity of 
objectives among the various colleges, 
divisions and departments of a modern 
university. Objectives are clearest in the 
professional schools and least clear in the 
liberal arts and general colleges. It has 
been suggested, the report says, that four 
of the principal goals of professional 
education are the production of students 
possessing at graduation: “(1) a mini- 
mum body of basic and fundamental 
knowledge which is commonly possessed 
by members of the profession; (2) skill 
in handling source materials and in add- 
ing to one’s body of knowledge; (3) the 
ability to think, analyze, and act in the 
presence of new or unprecedented situa- 
tions; and (4) an ethical attitude toward 
the uses to which a member of the pro- 
fession may put his knowledge and skill.” 

Lacking other more specifically defined 
and generally accepted objectives for lib- 
eral education, the Committee believes 
that these may well serve also as goals 
in that field. There is no unanimity at 
present upon the specific course or sub- 
ject-matter content which must be pos- 
sessed by persons graduating from col- 
leges of liberal arts, but closer agreement 
has been reached in the areas of knowl- 
edge or understanding which all men 
should share incommon. The introduc- 
tion of the student to those areas is the 
function of general education, the scope 
of which includes also preparation for 
earning a livelihood. The goals of liberal 
education must, however, be much 
greater than the purely utilitarian. 






“Liberal education is an education for 
life in the contemporary world.” “Prop- 
erly defined,” it “calls for the latest and 
best knowledge concerning the nature of 
the physical world and man’s place in the 
biological scheme of things.” It “requires 
a knowledge of the great movements of 
men and of ideas that have influenced 
and are influencing the civilization of 
which we are a part. It is the function 
of liberal education to give that sense of 
proportion and perspective which will 
permit us to live and to make a living in 
the contemporary world without accept- 
ing it as either the best or the worst in 
human affairs.” 

Whether the objectives stated “are 
persuasive or provocative, the important 
thing is that each institution define its 
educational objectives in relation to its 
social and political environment and in 
the light of the best that has been 
thought and written upon the subject.” 


Materials for Achieving 
Objectives 

Education at the higher level is com- 
posed of basic skills, the humanities, the 
natural sciences, the applied arts, and 
the professional and graduate curricula. 

“This fabric must be considered in con- 
nection with the special problems aris- 
ing in the first 2 years of liberal or gen- 
eral education, in the senior college, in 
preprofessional education, in technical 
and semiprofessional education, in 
graduate and professional study, and in 
adult education. 

“The basic skills are designed to bring 
each student to that level of achievement 
necessary to meet common demands in 
the various aspects of his college program 
and in everyday living. These seek to 
achieve a standard level of skill and 
ability in reading, writing, speaking, and 
possibly in mathematics.” These skills, 
being a prerequisite for work at the col- 
lege level, properly belong in the high 
school, but the growing responsibility 
which the high schools feel of providing 
for those students who do not intend to 
continue further formal education has 
resulted in their being left to the college, 
in many instances. 

With reference to courses beyond the 
basic skills variously designated as in- 
troductory, background, or common core, 
the report says they should be designed 
to lead neither to major work nor to 
graduate study, but to serve general 
educational purposes, upon the assump- 
tion that many students will take no 
further work in the subject. Recognition 
should be given to the fact that there are 
two types of students; for one, those who 
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will go on for the full 4 years with an 
appropriate major, the present introduc- 
tory course may be adequate; for the 
other, those who will not complete the 
full 4 years of liberal arts work, the in- 
troductory course as now offered is not 
adequate. 

The years of the senior college are 
properly devoted to work in a major field, 
a major subject, or an area of concen- 
tration. The only subject to which the 
report gives special consideration is that 
of languages. It asks: “Should all of our 
universities, for example, those located 
in the heart of the United States, seek to 
give students a speaking knowledge of 
a foreign language, which in all prob- 
ability they will never have occasion to 
use? Might the objective for the 2- 
year student be different than for the 
4-year degree candidate, and still differ- 
ent from the objective for the graduate 
students?” “It is customary,” it adds, “to 
discuss language and area instruction 
around the question of whether or not the 
methods used by the Army are applicable 
to civilian college instruction in peace- 
time * * *, Ifthe colleges wish only 
to train men to speak everyday French, 
the Army methods undoubtedly are of 
considerable significance. But, is the 
purpose of instruction in French in col- 
leges and universities in peacetime the 
development of oral facility? 

“Or is the purpose something else, 
which purpose may not be achieved at 
all, or only in limited degree, by utiliza- 
tion of language methods developed for 
special Army purposes in wartime? Ob- 
viously nothing is gained in discussing the 
implications of new Army methods of 
oral instruction or in laying plans for 
post-war teaching of languages until we 
determine first what cur academic pur- 
poses are in the teaching of languages. 
These may vary from institution to insti- 
tution, and from section to section of the 
country, and may even vary for different 
groups of students within a single insti- 
tution, but the purpose is the all-import- 
ant consideration and the one first to be 
discussed before we go further in plan- 
ning for post-war language instruction.” 

The wisdom of the large number of 
course sequences and their prerequisites 
is questioned. “What purpose do they 
serve? Are they necessary? Has their 
validity been established? What are 
their limitations? A large modern uni- 
versity may offer instruction in 3,000 in- 
dividual courses. To what degree might 
such a figure be cut down—possibly to 
the educational advantage of the insti- 
tution and of the student? The frag- 
mentation of knowledge is a process that 








may well have gone too far, and it cer- 
tainly has engendered an emphasis in 
the student’s mind upon courses rather 
than upon the integration of knowledge.” 

The objectives in technical and semi- 
professional and preprofessional educa- 
tion are essentially utilitarian and rea- 
sonably clear. Those in professional 
education are clearly defined, except, 
possibly, the extent to which the candi- 
date for a professional degree should be 
required, either in his professional or 
preprofessional years “to obtain a 
breadth and depth of background which 
will enable him to be a cultured, com- 
petent, and respected citizen, apart from 
his professional skill and ability.” 

The objectives of graduate study, on 
the other hand, should be reconsidered 
and perhaps redefined. There should be 
decision as to whether the Ph. D. should 
be a research or a teaching degree. It 
is now a research degree, although it is 
estimated that 75 percent of persons re- 
ceiving the degree never do research, 
but use the degree as a passport to 
teaching—a profession for which in re- 
ality they are not trained. Considera- 
tion should be given also as to whether 
there is need for general education at 
the graduate level. “What breadth, as 
well as depth, should the Ph. D. candi- 
date possess? Customarily we think of 
general education in terms of the first 2 
years of liberal arts work. Study of 
graduate programs will show a surpris- 
ing degree of concentration within nar- 
row limits. Is this a sound practice 
which should be continued and encour- 
aged? Quite clearly we need a recon- 
sideration and perhaps a redefinition of 
the objectives of graduate study.” 


Means of Implementation 


Among the possible means of imple- 
mentation suggested are student guid- 
ance, the employment of teachers quali- 
fied to handle courses in programs of 
general education, a critical study of in- 
structional methods, and the ability of 
the teacher to aid in the motivation of 
the student. Remedial clinics, tutorial 
aids, and “similar accessory tools” are 
suggested as of great value in self- 
directed study. An intensive study of 
audio-visual aids at an early date, to 
determine their value, especially with 
reference to the post-war period, is 
desirable. 

Measurement of achievement, the re- 
port says, offers great promise for the 
post-war period, especially with refer- 
ence to the courses that have been taken 
by the returning veterans in the Army 
schools and the Armed Forces Institute, 





or through self-directed study in the 
veteran’s spare time. In order to meas- 
ure achievement there must be common 
agreement about the achievement that is 
to be measured, and this calls for the 
establishment of standards which the 
student must reach in order to be judged 
competent. “What constitutes a first- 
year course in physics? If a young man 
returning from the armed forces pre- 
sents himself to the university and 
claims to have acquired, either by courses 
in Army schools, by courses in the Armed 
Forces Institute, or by self-directed 
study in his spare time, the equivalent 
of a first-year course in physics, by what 
standards is he to be measured? What 
course content must he have covered? 
What degree of mastery over the mate- 
rial must he have obtained in order to 
reach the standard normally designated 
for an A, B, C, or D in the first-year 
course of physics? * * * What is 
the course content required and the de- 
gree of achievement necessary for sopho- 
more standing, junior standing, or 
senior standing? By what standard 
should a college graduate be measured?” 

The question of media for the meas- 
urement of achievement will be raised. 
Shall the measurement be determined by 
objective examinations or may subjec- 
tive examinations be permitted? Should 
the examinations be exclusively written 
or should they be supplemented by oral 
interrogations? Should they be confined 
to content and training or should they 
be designed to show intelligence and 
maturation? How shall the measure- 
ment of achievement be applied? In the 
selection of students from the high 
schools? In the admission of transfer 
students from other colleges and univer- 
sities? In the measurements of mastery 
of course material or mastery of areas of 
concentration? Should they be designed 
to measure the qualification of a stu- 
dent for transfer from the lower division 
to the upper division? Should they be 
used to measure the right of the student 
to graduate? 

“Finally, the institution must deter- 
mine whether the measurement of 
achievement should be handled through 
a central testing bureau working through 
instructors and departments, through 
departmental committees, or through 
college committees.” 

The following statement concludes the 
report: 

“As was pointed out at the beginning 
of this report, Americans have had great 
faith in education. Recent criticisms 
have tended to weaken that faith. The 
growth of taxes and financial burdens 
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in the post-war years may call into ques. 
tion many of our established institu- 
tions depending upon public taxation for 
support. We must therefore subject edu- 
cation to critical analysis before less skill- 
ful persons invade our province. Sup- 
port is likely to be based on education’s 
effectiveness—not in the sense of voca- 
tional effectiveness, but in its effective- 
ness in training for citizenship and social 
living. In the judgment of your commit- 
tee, education’s fate is in its own hands.” 


The Effect of the War Upon 
Dental Schools 


Unlike most other institutions of higher 
education, the dental schools have 
maintained increasing enrollments since 
the beginning of the war. In 1943-44, 
there were 9,014 undergraduate students 
in dental schools, more than at any time 
in the past 17 years, and 167 more than 
in the previous year. The increase, how- 
ever, according to the Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, from whose report the figures 
are taken, was not due to the number 
of entering students, of whom there were 
140 fewer than in 1942-43. There were 
also 24 fewer junior students. The in- 
crease was due mainly to sophomore stu- 
dents, who numbered 305 more than in 
the previous year. Twenty-six more 
seniors made up the total increase. 

The following figures give the enroll- 
ments of undergraduate students in 
dental schools for the past 10 years: 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


7.175 7,306 7,397 17,184 1,331 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
7,407 7,407 17,720 8355 9,014 


Undergraduate dental enrollments in 
1843-44 were divided as follows: fresh- 
men, 2,562; sophomores, 2,463; juniors, 
2.017; seniors, 1,972. Other students, 
consisting of 24 specials, 54 graduate, and 
309 postgraduate, brought the total en- 
rollment of students in dental courses to 
9,401. In addition, there were 197 stud- 
ents enrolled in dental hygienist courses. 

Of the 9,014 undergraduate students, 
only 70 were women; of the total number 
of students, including those in dental 
hygienist courses, only 275 were women. 

* The number of undergraduate men stud- 
ents was 8,944; and the total number of 
men, including those in dental hygienist 
courses, was 9,323. The fact that the 
largest proportion of dental students are 
studying under Army and Navy con- 
tracts, under which men only are in- 
cluded, undoubtedly accounts in part for 
the enrollment of so few women in the 

undergraduate years, 
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Veterans’ Information Centers 


Attention of librarians is called to a 
recent order of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration authorizing 
the establishment of Veterans’ Informa- 
tion Service centers, published in the 
Federal Register of May 20, 1944. 

The aim of the Administration, as 
stated in the order, is to assist individuals 
returning from war services to readjust 
themselves to peacetime activity, by mak- 
ing easily accessible to them informa- 
tion on available opportunities and bene- 
fits. To this end, a veterans’ service com- 
mittee is authorized in each State to 
represent the Selective Service System, 
the War Manpower Commission, and the 
Veterans’ Administration, and to central- 
ize the efforts of volunteer or other 
groups in relation to veterans’ informa- 
tion activities. 

To promote an integrated and bal- 
anced program in the community, the 
Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration has likewise authorized a local 
veterans’ service committee, to represent 
the foregoing Federal agencies and to in- 
clude also representatives of local organi- 
zations. This committee is intended (a) 
to determine the need for special vet- 
erans’ information services in addition 
to those afforded by existing agencies, 
(b) to represent locally the State Vet- 
erans’ Service Committee, and (c) to 
mobilize local volunteer efforts in relation 
to these information activities. 

The Administration’s order indicates 
that the function of a veterans’ infor- 
mation center is regarded primarily as 
one of advice and reference. Local co- 
operation is deemed important, since 
community organizations may render ef- 
fective service beyond the scope of Fed- 
eral programs. It is expected that advice 
will be sought on housing, family, busi- 
ness, and many other varied and complex 
problems. To render successful assist- 
ance, the Administration recommends 
that there be available to veterans 
skilled interviewers with access to influ- 
ential citizens in the community. Dis- 
cussion groups are recommended to ac- 
quaint volunteer personnel with the re- 
sponsibilities and areas involved. “Such 
personnel,” the order points out, “should 
study and employ for reference the lit- 
erature concerning Federal and other 
programs.” 

Public libraries, many of which have 
conducted war information centers, may 


well note any possible implications for 
further service in these plans of the 
Retraining and Reempioyment Admin- 
istration. 


Report from Library of Hawcii 


“War wrought drastic changes in the 
operation of the Library of Hawaii,” 
states the librarian in the recently pub- 
lished Reports of the Public Libraries, 
Territory of Hawaii, 1941-43, Since the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the library in 
Honolulu has been adjusting its services 
constantly to losses of staff, a changing 
schedule of hours open, and regulations 
on blackouts, curfew.and daylight saving. 

The report indicates that other new 
factors affecting the library have been 
the increased proportion of servicemen 
and war workers among its readers, air 
raid drills and precautions, digging of 
trenches and air raid shelters in the 
library lawn, installation of barbed-wire 
barricades on library property, and occu- 
pation of parts of the building by other 
Territorial departments. 

For a period following the declaration 
of war, the blackout and curfew required 
everyone to be at home by evening, and 
the library hours were adjusted accord- 
ingly. The evacuation of many residents 
of Honolulu deprived the library of many 
regular borrowers, but these were offset 
by the influx of service personnel and 
war workers. The librarian reports that 
the reference staff has been kept busy 
and that the reading rooms of the central 
library have been full most of the time. 
As elsewhere, military and naval ques- 
tions have constituted a large part of the 
reference service in Hawaii, while loans 
of special reference books to Government 
agencies have been an important part of 
the library’s war effort. 

The children’s room at the central 
library in Honoiulu was practically de- 
serted during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
reports the librarian, since schools were 
closed and parents appeared loath to 
permit their children to leave home, 
While juvenile readers soon reappeared, 
the library attempted to reach both chil- 
dren and adults with a bookmobile which 
made regular visits to neighborhood cen- 
ters. In addition, a daily story hour was 
established over the radio as a morale 
builder for a limited duration, but public 
appreciation of its importance has led 
to its continuance. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





News Notes From 


Conducting city affairs for 1 day, on 
May 2, high-school pupils of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., came to the following deci- 
sions: 

The “city commissioners” elected ap- 
proved the proposal that the Youth 
Council be sponsored by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Jewish Commu- 
nity Center, the Neighborhood House, 
and the Salvation Army. Youth council’s 
activities would be designed to meet the 
needs of youth as they arise in various 
communities, to help the underprivileged, 
and to work in the salvage drives. 

The “commissioners” resolved that to 
prevent juvenile delinquency grade- 
school gyms be opened at least 2 nights 
a week, 1 evening for boys, 1 for girls. 
Civic-minded persons would be called 
upon to help set up a program to meet the 
interests and hobbies of students. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
NEW BRUNSWICK HIGH-SCHOOL 
delegates asked that two members of 
the council represent the students at 
regular meetings of the New Brunswick 
Board of Education. They also requested 
that these two members be given power 
to express the needs of the city’s youth 
in respect to education. 

That New Brunswick’s Negro popula- 
tion be given more adequate recreation 
facilities and that a YMCA be con- 
structed for that purpose, were requested 
in another resolution passed by the stu- 
cent city council. 


* 


Because provision has been made for 
wartime studies in the school’s regular 
curriculum, and because over 60 percent 
of its members are engaged in part-time 
employment, the Victory Corps of PAT- 
TERSON PARK HIGH SCHOOL (Balti- 
more, Md.) has become an organization 
for voluntary service only. The direc- 
tor of the Victory Corps submits the fol- 
lowing description of its activities: 

A student interested in working with 
the Victory Corps files an application for 
membership, and thus agrees to give at 
least 2 hours of voluntary service per 
week in some sort of war activity. Stu- 


the Schools 


dents work in kitchens and wards of hos- 
pitals as nurse’s aides, in nursery schools 
and in the local offices of ration boards. 
They help with the Community Fund and 
the Red Cross. Many members of the 
Victory Corps are active in salvage drives, 
and in sending salvage to proper dis- 
posal plants. They have been blood 
donors, and have topped the city schools 
in the sale of war bonds and stamps. 


* 


Ohio Schools reports that a “recent 
poll of high-school students in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Michigan 
revealed youth’s thinking today on ques- 
tions of national and international 
policy.” 

Majority of students favored oppor- 
tunity for conquered nations to set up 
any form of government they want, pro- 
vided it is not a dictatorship. The ma- 
jority also favored a post-war era in 
which the United States would supply 
other countries with food even if the 
citizens of the United States had to ra- 
tion themselves to do so. 


* 
Communication Arts 


“Taking over” in the office of the Sher- 
idan Press, SHERIDAN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Wyoming) students had opportunity to 
put out one of the 20-page Sunday edi- 
tions of the town’s newspaper. 

According to “Your Column” in the 
Sheridan Press,“* * * Every storyin 
the paper today (April 23)—whether lo- 
cal or one that came over the automatic 
AP printers—was written or edited by 
high-school girls and boys. They covered 
the regular news ‘beats’—the police 
chief’s office, the sheriff’s office, the 
courthouse and all other county and 
Federal offices * * * All the routine 
of getting out the paper was theirs (stu- 
dents) except, of course, the purely me- 
chanical operations such as setting type, 
stereotyping and presswork * * *.” 


* 


Since October of 1942 a group of stu- 
dents of the ANTELOPE HIGH SCHOOL, 





(Antelope, Mont.) have been putting out 
a mimeographed paper, Smoke From The 
Home Fires. The paper is written for 
service men and women, with publication 
funds coming from donations or special 
school luncheons. 

Smoke From The Home Fires is de- 
voted to news of the home town, reprints 
of letters from persons in the service, 
and addresses of those who would like to 
receive mail. 


A High-School Paper in Latin 


HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, produces a school 
publication, The Hermes, written largely 
in Latin. The Hermes is now in its 
thirteenth year. It has an editor in 
chief, a headline editor, editor, and 10 
associate editors, all students of the 
school, for each of its 4 pages. Fully 
three-fourths of the issue of the Ides of 
April is written in Latin featuring articles 
on Secretary Hull, the problem of the 
Small Baltic States and Russia, and the 
statue known as the Victory of Samo- 
thrace. This issue contains 4 poems, 2in 
Latin, an editorial on the Stars and 
Stripes, and a puzzle corner. According 
to Principal E. E. Morley, the publication 
has over a period of years been a stimulus 
to the study of Latin in Heights High 
School. 


Expenditures and 
Earnings by High- 
School Pupils 


Two statements regarding the cost of 
attending high school have been received 
recently by the U. S. Office of Education. 
One is a detailed report for the State of 
Indiana * the other a more general report 
for the Nation as a whole.” Both are 


1 Indiana Boys and Girls Report Their Cash 
Expenditures, Income, and Hours of Employ- 
ment While Attending High School. Re- 
search “Bulletin No. 9 of State Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
1944. 

3 Jacobson, Paul B. The Cost of Attending 
High School. Bulletin No. 119, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
January 1944. 
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the result of studies begun while high- 
school pupils could earn up to $6 per 
month through the student work pro- 
gram. Data regarding expenditures of 
over 19,000 students in 134 schools of 
29 States were assembled and interpreted. 
Of these numbers, 3,442 pupils in 26 
schools were from Indiana; their expen- 
ditures form the basis for the analysis 
in the Indiana report. 

Nationally, the average per pupil ex- 
penditure was found to be $81.96 per 
year, highest for seniors at $109.14 and 
lowest for ninth-grade pupils at $62.96. 
Analysis was made on the basis of occu- 
pation of parent, but the variation was 
not great, extending only from $75 to $96. 
The variation according to size of com- 
munity is much more marked—$58.50 
being the median in communities of less 
than 1,000 population and $103.50 in 
communities having populations of over 
a million. The expenditure data were 
gathered directly from the pupils and in- 
cluded all the outlay of money for school 
supplies, fees, clothing, carfare, student 
activities, and the like. School lunches 
are included, but not other meals. 


Over Half in Part-Time Paid 
Employment 


The Indiana data indicate somewhat 
higher expenditures than the national 
averages. The weekly average expendi- 
tures of $2.79 multiplied by 36, to bring 
it into comparability with the national 
average, yields $100.44 as the average 
annual expenditure per Indiana pupil. 
For pupils in urban communities this 
average was about $103; in rural com- 
munities the average was nearly $92. 

The Indiana study supplies informa- 
tion also regarding the employment and 
earnings of these boys and girls. Slightly 
over half (51.9 percent) of the pupils in 
1943 were working in part-time paid em- 
ployment. The average earning per 
week of these working pupils was $3.85. 
It will be observed that this is $1.06 a 
week more than the average expenditure, 
$38.16 more than the average expendi- 
ture for the year. As may be expected 
the average earned by seniors ($5.28) is 
much higher than the average earned by 
ninth-grade pupils ($2.23). The aver- 
age number of hours worked per week 
by these pupils was 1244. If these In- 
diana reports are typical of the Nation, 
they supply evidence: ; 

1. That the work of high-school boys 
and girls is making an important contri- 
bution to the war effort; 12 hours of 
work per week by more than half of the 
pupils is a considerable item in meeting 
manpower needs, 









2. Given the employment conditions of 
today, a pupil can readily earn enough 
to pay his way through high school, 


Wartime =- 


Counseling 
Selecting Students 


Selecting students for vocational 
courses in trade and industrial educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 4, was prepared by 
W.H. Coulter, supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance, and E. L. 
Hood, supervisor of trade and industrial 
education, Honolulu, and issued recently 
by the Hawaii Territorial Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 

The authors hold that the success of a 
school program depends on wise selection 
of trainees, selecting being the joint re- 
sponsibility of the public schools, the 
trade schools, and the division of voca- 
tional education. The plan outlined as 
a basis for student selection provides 
for (1) selection and preparation of stu- 
dents; (2) recommendation for training 
and transmittal of records; and (3) 
checking of qualifications and accept- 
ance at the vocational school. 

The responsibilities of the local sec- 
ondary school in selecting students for 
vocational courses in trade schools in- 
clude: Selection and preparation of stu- 
dents, including a complete inventory of 
the student; maintenance of cumula- 
tive records, and provision of occupa- 
tional information in the field of trade 
and industry; individual counseling to 
help the student; and needed training 
in the school curriculum. In addition, 
the schools should provide an “Educa- 
tional Experience Summary” card for 
each student to take to the vocational 
school; a letter of recommendation to the 
principal of the vocational school setting 
forth in brief the basis on which the 
student wants and can profit from trade 
training; cumulative records; and in- 
dividual counseling. 

The responsibility of the local voca- 
tional school in selecting students for 
vocational courses in trade and industrial 
education begins with the application of 
the student to the vocational school. 
His acceptance should be based on rec- 
ords, interpretation of tests and meas- 
urements previously given, analysis of 
the EES card, additional data if needed, 
personal interviews, comprehensive tests, 
satisfactory physical examination, con- 
tact with applicant’s former employer, 
and information from the student. The 
testing program is also discussed in the 


bulletin, although this is one of the 
weaker phases of the local school guid- 
ance program at present. 

Basic courses desirable for trade train- 
ing include the following on the high- 
school level: Mathematics, 1 year— 
courses in algebra and geometry; science, 
1 year—particularly courses in physics 
and chemistry; English, 1 year—empha- 
sizing reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, composition, and speech. Prevoca- 
tional courses such as woodworking or 
metal working, 1 year; mechanical draw- 
ing, 1 year; courses in electricity, auto 
mechanics, advanced wood and metal 
work; and for girls, 2 years or more of 
vocational home economics are also de- 
sirable. Without these background sub- 
jects a student is handicapped in train- 
ing for his chosen trade. 


Conference on Guid- 
ance Techniques 


In order to further the development of 
guidance programs in Wyoming high 
schools, an intensive teacher-training 
unit in guidance techniques will be 
offered at Wyoming University this sum- 
mer by the College of Education with the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division cooperating. 
Discussion will cover various definite pro- 
cedures and techniques that are being 
developed for guidance practices, in high 
schools and considerable materials that 
are becoming available to help teachers 
in carrying out such guidance practices. 
The course begins July 10, and continues 
for 1 to 2 weeks as desired by the group. 
The work to be included will be entirely 
on a functional basis—study of tech- 
niques and practice in their use. 


Career Days 


Guidance officers who sponsor school 
career days in Louisiana are provided 
with a 23-page mimeographed release en- 
titled Suggestions for Career Days, by E. 
E. Puls, State supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance. This publi- 
cation is issued by the State superiritend- 
ent of education, Baton Rouge, La. The 
foreword states that it was prepared to 
assist vocational guidance personnel with 
plans for career day programs, the mate- 
rial being drawn from localities where 
successful projects have been conducted. 

The following statement summarizes 
the study: 

The purpose of a career day is to ace 
quaint pupils with occupations in which 
they are interested, and which are com- 
mon to the community in which the 
school is located. The pupils must be 
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conditioned for this event by explaining 
the objectives and having student com- 
mittees assist with planning and carrying 
out the program. Close cooperation of 
the high-school principal is necessary as 
all plans are subject to his approval. 
Career Day involves the entire student 
body and every member of the faculty 
since it is in lieu of the regular school 
day program. 


Poll of Student Interests 


A poll of student interests will deter- 
mine what occupations should be 
stressed. From the findings a number 
of sections may be arranged. If as many 
as 75 to 100 pupils indicate an interest 
in aviation, for example, several sections 
would be necessary in order to accom- 
modate the group and to avoid conflicts. 
Proper classification of pupils according 
to their indicated interests is important. 

In arranging a schedule, it is desirable 
that the periods be shown and that the 
occupations being discussed at each pe- 
riod be indicated, as well as the room in 
which the class will meet and the name 
of the person in charge. Each classroom 
should have a sponsor, preferably a 
faculty member to act as host or hostess, 
introduce the speaker, and to stimulate 
questions from the pupils. 

Speakers for the day should be secured 
from the community or nearby. They 
should be persons who have been success- 
ful in their chosen vocations, i.e., the 
section on teaching should be in charge 
of a successful classroom teacher; home- 
making should be discussed by a woman 
recognized as a good homemaker, 
mother, and respected citizen. Leaders 
should be invited, not by telephone, but 
in personal visits. 

Schedules for pupils should be made, 
indicating the class groups each will at- 
tend—subjects, hours, instructors, and 
room numbers. 

Instructions should be given to group 
leaders, perhaps in a meeting with them 
the night before. A five-point program 
might stress (1) the desirable features of 
the occupation, (2) the undesirable fea- 
tures of the occupation, (3) training re- 
quirements, (4) financial and other re- 
munerations, and (5) chances for entry 
and advancement. 

A receptionist should be stationed near 
the school entrance—a teacher or patron 
informed concerning the day’s program. 
The opening exercises of the day might 
be presided over by one of the pupils. A 
short evaluation period, preferably con- 
ducted under the direction of the counse- 
lor, at the close of the Career Day is de- 
sirable. Such are among Louisiana’s 
Suggestions for Career Days. 





Statement of Preenlistment Needs in 
Certain Job Families and Categories 


of the WAC 


Responsibility for preenlistment train- 
ing of the WAC rests with the Special 
Training Branch, Headquarters Army 
Service Forces. 

The statement which follows has been 
prepared by the Special Training Branch. 


A survey of requisitions supplied by the 
Adjutant General’s Office reveals that 
there is a fairly steady demand for WAC 
personnel to fill certain jobs in the Army 
Ground Forces, Army Service Forces, and 
Army Air Forces. These jobs fall into 
the following seven job families: Techni- 
cal and professional, personnel, photog- 
raphy, administrative and office, motor 
vehicle drivers, cooks and bakers, miscel- 
laneous. 

Inasmuch as a prospective WAC may, 
within established limits choose her type 
of service, certain types of preenlistment 
preparation would prove advantageous 
to any individual seeking enlistment in 
the WAC. Common needs of the Army, 
in English, mathematics, social sciences, 
physical education, and map reading are 
basic in preparing for military service in 
the WAC. The kind of preparation sug- 
gested in this statement would closely 
coordinate preenlistment activity with 
post-induction training and _ work. 
Specification numbers and titles refer to 
Army job numbers and titles as listed in 
Army Regulations 615-26. The seven 
job groups and -jobs with specifica- 
tion numbers and titles which constitute 
the major categories of job need in the 
WAC are as follows: 


1. Technical and Professional 
Number Job title 

303 Hospital orderly. 

409 Medical technician. 

855 Dental technician. 

861 Surgical technician. 

858 Medical laboratory technician. 

264 X-ray technician. 


a 

Secondary school and college prepara- 
tion.—High-school or college science and 
many courses, including physics, biology, 
physiology, and chemistry are considered 
desirable background in these jobs. 
Vocational courses in the above occupa- 
tions will be of value. 

Post-induction training —Preparation 
for all of the jobs in the technical and 
professional group listed here includes 
2 to 3 months of special training follow- 
ing completion of the basic training 
period. Such training is given by the 


surgeon general at the Army-Navy Gen- 
eral Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. On- 
the-job training is provided by the air 
surgeon at Army Air Forces hospitals. 


2. Personnel 
Number Job title 
368 Personnel clerk. 
275 Classification specialist. 


Secondary school and college prepara- 
tion.— Courses which emphasize psy- 
chology, office management, personnel 
relations, typing, and English are con- 
sidered helpful in this category. 

Post-induction  training.—Following 
basic training, WACs scheduled for jobs 
in this category are given a special 
2-month course at the WAC training 
centers under AAF auspices. In the Air 
Forces, WACs are given on-the-job 
training. 


3. Photography 
Number Job title 

945 Photographic laboratory techni- 

cian. 

Secondary school and college prepara- 
tion.—Courses in chemistry and photog- 
raphy are basic to this category of jobs. 

Post-induction training. — Following 
basic training, photographic laboratory 
technicians are given 17 weeks of special 
training at Signal Corps schools or in the 
case of the Air Forces, at Lowry Field, 
Colo. 


4. Administrative and Office 
Number Job title 

055 Clerk, general, 

213 Stenographer. 

405 Clerk typist. 

501 Administrative and_ technical 

clerk. 

056 Mail clerk. 

835 Supply clerk. 

324 Stock clerk. 

355 File clerk. 

237 Teletype operator. 

247 Typist. 

128 Duplicating machine operator. 

667 Message center clerk. 

212 Statistical clerk. 

391 Librarian. 


Secondary school and college prepara- 
tion. —Clerical procedures and typing, 
stenography, English, and business edu- 
cation courses of all kinds are basic to 
these jobs. The greatest need in this job 
family lies in jobs involving typing skill. 
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Post-induction training.—Training in 
general is given at WAC training centers 
upon completion of basic training. In 
the Air Forces, WACs scheduled for these 
jobs are given on-the-job training under 
AAF auspices. 


5. Motor Vehicle Drivers 
Number Job title 

929 Automotive equipment operator. 

345 Truck driver, light. 

344 Chauffeur. 

Secondary school and college prepara- 
tion.—Courses in auto mechanics with 
emphasis on maintenance and roadside 
repair, driver education, and map read- 
ing are considered essential for these 
jobs. 

Post-induction training. — Following 
basic training, motor vehicle drivers re- 
ceive 2 months’ training at WAC training 
centers. 


6. Cooks and Bakers 

umber Job title 

060 Cook. 

017 Baker. 

Secondary school and college prepara- 
tion.—Courses in chemistry, dietetics, 
home economics, and biology are consid- 
ered helpful in this category. Also, voca- 
tional courses in the food trades will be 
helpful. 

Post-induction training—Upon com- 
pletion of basic training, cooks and bak- 
ers are given 2 months’ courses at WAC 
training centers. 


7. Miscellaneous 
Number Job title 

755 AAF radio operator. 

Secondary School and College Prep- 
aration.—Courses in radio code commun- 
ication, radio maintenance, electricity, 
and physics are considered basic to these 
jobs. 

Post-induction training.— Special 
sources in this subject are given for 22 
weeks at Truax Field, Wis. 

The above categories make up an ex- 
tremely small group which comprises the 
major opportunities for assignment in 
the WAC at the present time. It should 
be remembered that there are actually 
230 jobs which WACs are filling at the 
present time. Furthermore, a survey of 
jobs for which WACs, if available, can 
be considered potential personnel is per- 
haps double this number. 

At the end of this statement is a list 
of jobs which WACs are actually filling 
at the present time and in which there 
is still a substantial demand. WACs en- 
tering one of the major job categories 
outlined will find that a high proportion 
of the following jobs listed are closely 
related or are in the same job families. 





It is apparent, therefore, that opportu- 
nities for more specialized jobs are avail- 
able to any WAC who has had appropri- 
ate training and experience in the service. 

The following list also gives evidence 
of the wide variety of opportunities which 
are open to WACs directly upon entrance 
from civilian life, provided that their 
civilian training and/or experience has 
been sufficiently adequate to merit con- 
sideration. 

The jobs listed below appear in the 
actual job specification manual of the 
Army and do not necessarily reflect 
civilian connotations or definitions that 
might be assumed from the job titles. 
Job titles 


Nonspecialist; electrician, automobile; me- 
chanic, automotive, 2d echelon; barber; blue- 
print or photostat operator; meat cutter; 
cabinetmaker; camera repairman; camera- 
man, motion picture; carpenter, construc- 
tion; chief clerk; dental laboratory techni- 
cian; draftsman; draftsman, mechanical; 
draftsman, structural; draftsman, electrician; 
Graftsman, topographic; electrician; installer 
repairman, telephone and telegraph; instru- 
ment repairman, non-electrical. 

Laundry machine operator; addressing and 
embossing machine operator; linotype opera- 
tor; photolithographer, machinist; meat or 
dairy inspector; utility repairman; steward; 
meteorologist; projectionist mopic; printer, 
general; printer, sign; pharmacist;. photog- 
rapher; photographer, photoengraving; 
photographer, darkroom man; photographer, 
retouching artist; physical laboratory assist- 
ant; printer; engineering aid; radio repair- 
man; receiving or shipping checker; riveter, 
pneumatic. 

Salvege inspector; salvage man; shipping 
clerk; sanitary technician; sewing machine 
operator; sheet metal worker; shoe repair- 
man; sound recording, equipment mainte- 
nance man; statistical clerk; surgical techni- 
cian (veterinary); instrument man, survey- 
ing; medical equipment (maintenance tech- 
nician); tailor; telegraph operator; teletype- 
writer mechanic; toolmaker; toolroom keeper; 
geodetic computer; truck driver, heavy; up- 
holsterer. 

Veterinary technician; warehouseman (fork 
lift operator); foreman, warehouse; welder, 
combination; welder, acetylene; occupational 
rehabilitation counselor; dispatcher, clerk 
(crew); translator; accountant; cashier; key- 
punch machine operator; public relations 
man; court reporter; office machine service- 
man; athletic instructor; personnel consult- 
ant assistant; personnel technician; chemist; 
artist; investigator; machine operator. 

Fingerprinter; telephone operator; mathe- 
matician; automobile serviceman (lubrica- 
tor); interpreter; stock record clerk; teacher; 
parachute packer; parts clerk, automobile; 
bookkeeper, general; gas and oil man; opti- 
cian; orthopedic mechanic; proofreader; pur- 


chasing agent or buyer; salesclerk; stock 
control clerk; dental hfYgienist; tracer; 
biologist. 


Auditor; reporter; tabulating machine op- 
erator; photographer, news; dispatcher, motor 
vehicle; chemical laboratory assistant; motor 
inspector; book binder; podiatrist; economist; 
psychological assistant; machinist helper; 
criminal identification laboratory technician; 
dietitian; optometrist; shop clerk; dog 
trainer; administrative NCO; liaison agent, 
information center operator. 

Armorer; aircraft warning teller; airplane 
inspector; radio operator, designated set; AAF 
painter; guard patrolman; A. P. hydraul 
specialist; chaplain’s assistant; chief switch- 
board operator, common battery; communica- 
tion chief; A. P. fabric and dope worker; army 
control tower operator; A. P. sheet metal 
worker; duty NCO; first sergeant; computer; 








alt. chamber technician; parachute rigger and 
repairman; financial technical clerk; financial 
typist; financial clerk. 

Intelligence NCO; fire control instructor 
operator; radio repairman, aircraft equip- 
ment; radio repairman, FM equipment; radio 
repairman, fixed station; telephone switch- 
board operator; link trainer instructor; tech- 
nical instructor; armament chief; armament 
inspector; truck master; medical NCO; mes- 
sage center chief; messenger, dispatcher; mili- 
tary policeman; bombsight mechanic; A. P. 
electrical specialist; A. P. instrument special- 
ist; flex. gun. training opr./mechanic; height 
finder observer; instrument observer. 

Spotter; ambulance driver; plotter; filter 
unit operator; A. P. engine mechanic; army 
A. P. mechanic gunner; A. P. crew chief; AAF 
radio mechanic; AAF radio operator/me- 
chanic; radio operator AACS, radio operator 
high speed, manual; chief storekeeper; radio 
operator, low speed; radio operator, fixed sta- 
tion; radio mechanic, AACS; weather ob- 
server; forage inspector; meteorological plot- 
ter; cryptographic technician; code clerk. 


Cryptographer (code compiler); motor 
transport, NCO; personnel NCO; railway 
transportation, NCO; commissary steward; 


subsistence NCO; supply NCO; Utilities NCO; 
mess sergeant; medical supply NCO; techni- 
cal supply NCO-AAF; flight surgeon assistant; 
pharmacy technician; veterinary pharmacy 
technician; chemical NCO; radio inspector; 
weapons mechanic, hand and shoulder; A. P, 
armorer; automotive equipment mechanic; 
heavy automotive equipment operator; re- 
fueling unit operator; recruiting sub-station 
commander; canvasser, recruiting unit; cam- 
era technician; photographic chief; photo- 
graphic laboratory chief; alrplane handler; 
administrative inspector. 





Geography-Science Bulletin 
of the Rhode Island College 
of Education 


As a service to teachers, the Rhode 
Island College of Education began last 
October the monthly publication of its 
Geography-Science Bulletin, which it 
makes available to teachers free of 
charge. The bulletin is a joint under- 
taking of the geography and science de- 
partments of the College and the sopho- 
more class. Its numbers have contained 
enlightening articles on lands which are 
now and will be of importance in the 
post-war world, annotated listings of 
geography-science books and articles of 
present-day interest, editorials dealing 
with problems of the war and post-war 
world due to geographical divisions, and 
other pertinent materials. 





Pictorial Story 


The Public Roads Administration an- 
nounces that it has available for free 
distribution to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators a limited supply of its High- 
ways of History, a pictorial story of the 
improvement of transportation in Colo- 
nial America and the United States dur- 
ing the past four centuries. Requests for 
the publication should be addressed to 
the Public Roads Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Youth Recreation Programs 


Teen Age Centers, Bird’s-Eye View. 
New York 10, N. Y., National Recreation 
Association (315 4th Ave.) 1944. 23 p. 
illus. 10 cents. 

Summarizes what has been done in differ- 
ent communities and makes some sugges- 
tions as to the organization and operation 
of “teen age centers” based on experiences 


of existing centers as reported to the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 


Conservation 


Conservation of Natural Resources. 
Prepared by Conway L. Rhyne and Ells- 
worth E. Lory for the Committee on ex- 
perimental units of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1944. 
lllp. illus, (Unit Studies in American 
Problems.) 

Presents units in the study of conserva- 
tion at the secondary level and suggests 
many projects and activities for further 
study. The concluding chapter discusses 
vocational opportunities in conservation. 

Conservation in the United States. 
By A. F. Gustafson, C. H. Guise, W. J. 
Hamilton, Jr., and H. Ries. Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1944. 477 p. illus. Sec- 
ond ed. 

The authors, members of the faculty of 
Cornell University, give a nontechnical pres- 
entation of the basic facts essential to the 
understanding of current problems in the 


conservation of natural resources in the 
United States. 


Intercultural Education 


The Curriculum as an Integrating 
Force for Ethnic Variations. By Idabelle 
Yeiser, a Paper Presented at the Harvard 
Workshop in Intercultural Education, 
Summer, 1943. Cambridge, Mass., Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1944. 17 p. (Harvard Work- 
shop Series, No. 4.) 25 cents. 

Points out specific subject matter in sci- 
ence, mathematics, social studies, language, 
arts and literature, health and physical edu- 
cation, and arts and crafts, that the teacher 
can use to build appreciation of the various 
ethnic groups in American society. 

Spanish-Speaking Americans and 
Mezxican-Americans in the United States, 
A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by 
Lyle Saunders. New York, Bureau for 
Intercultural Education (211 West 57th 
St.), 1944. 12 p, 20 cents. 


In general, the items have been selected 
with a view to giving the teacher or prospec- 
tive teacher an understanding of the prob- 
lems and achievements of the Spanish- 
speaking American. Classified, but not an- 
notated; materials thought suitable for use 
by elementary or high-school pupils are so 
marked. 


Lincoln 


The Picture Story of America’s Great- 
est Tragedy, the Assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Crime at Ford’s 
Theater. By Edward James Kelly. 
Alexandria, Va., Action Publications, 
Box 483, 1944. 31 p. illus. 

The story of Lincoln’s death with illustra- 
tions and maps. The photographs in the 
booklet were obtained through the coopera- 
tion of the Lincoln Museum, operated by 


the National Park Service, in the former 
Ford’s Theater Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wartime Conferences 


Official Report, Wartime Conferences 
on Education. Washington, D. C., The 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, A Department of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1944. 254 p. $1. 

The central theme of the conference pro- 
grams was “The People’s Schools in War and 
Peace.” The subtopics discussed were: The 
people’s schools—an international view; The 
people’s schools—a national view; Free 
schools for a free people; The people’s 
schools—today and tomorrow; What’s right 
with the schools in 1944. The report in- 


cludes addresses delivered at five regional 
conferences held in 1944. 


Peace Plans 


Patterns of the Coming Peace: Three 
Lectures Delivered on the Fenton Foun- 
dation. Buffalo, N. Y., University of 
Buffalo, 1943. 48p. (The University of 
Buffalo Studies, vol. xvii, no. 1, Septem- 
ber 1943.) 50 cents. 

The lecturers, Hans Kohn, André Geraud 
(“Pertinax”), and Reginald G. Trotter, each 


from a different viewpoint, discuss the prob- 
lems of peace and world reconstruction. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Elementary Education 

Academic Achievement of Beginning 
Third Grade Pupils in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, by J.L. Fellows. Master’s, 1943. 
George Washington University. 49 p. ms. 


Studies chronological age, school progress, 
number of different schools attended, class 


load, and attainment in reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling. 

Analysis of an Urban Elementary 
School, by Marie Turner. Master’s, 1942. 
George Washington University. 62 p. ms. 

Analyzes the philosophy, practices, and 


achievements of a 6-year elementary school 
in Washington, D. C. 


Children’s Contributions in General 
Discussion, by H. W. Baker. Doctor’s, 
1942. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 150 p. 

Describes an experiment conducted in three 
elementary schools in a suburban city of the 
New York metropolitan area, in which the 
children were permitted to discuss whatever 
they pleased during one period a day. 


Children’s Reactions to a Contempo- 
rary War Situation, by R. C. Preston. 
Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 96 p. 

Studies the reactions of 561 children rang- 
ing in age from 8-15 years, in the New York 
metropolitan area. Finds that all of the 
children were aware of the existence of a war 
situation, that boys and children from the 
higher occupational level were positive in 
their expressions of partisanship, and that 
boys and older children were concerned 
about the outcome of the war. 

Cultural Differentials in Intelligence, 
by F. J. Kobler. Doctor’s, 1942. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 23 p. 

Contrasts the intelligence of three cul- 
turally homogeneous groups of children living 
in different community groups in Chicago. 

Differences in Social Habits, Body Me- 
chanics and Interests of High and Low 
Achievers, by M. E. Bartell. Master’s, 
1943. Boston University. 48 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine which individual 
and group social habits, interests, and body 
mechanics seem characteristic of high and 
low achievers in grades 3-8, by studying 140 
children. Indicates that traits other than 
mental ability affect school achievement. 

Norvell: A Study of the Environment 
of School Children, by Willard Spald- 
ing. Doctor’s, 1943. Harvard Univer- 
sity. 484 p. ms. 

Presents a socio-economic study of Nor- 
vell, Mass. and the effect of the environment 
on the children of the community. Offers 
suggestions for making the community more 
real to the children, and for improving the 
relationship between teachers and pupils. 

Study of the Age Differences in Chil- 
dren’s Values, by J. H. Hazelton. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. Boston University. 224 p. 
ms. 


Studies the changes in values of children 
in the first, fifth, ninth, and twelfth grades, 
and emphasizes the changes which take place 
with increasing age. 


Study of the Energy Metabolism and 
Mechanical Efficiency of Children Siz to 
Eight Years of Age, by M. E. Robertson. 
Doctor’s, 1942. Columbia University. 
38 p. 


Studies the energy expenditure in quiet 
play and in cycling of normal children. 
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Survey of Auditorium Practices in the 
Covington Public Elementary Schools, by 
H. C. Kirsch. Master’s, 1943. Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 64 p. ms. 


Analyzes auditorium programs for the year 
1941-42, and offers suggestions for their im- 
provement. 

Two Methods of Developing Creative 
Endeavor in Two Consecutive Third 


Grade Classes, by H. W. Penn. Master’s, 
1942. George Washington University. 
122 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the changes which 
have taken place in the development of and 
the emphasis on creative English expression 
in the third grade, and to survey the environ- 
ment and status as well as the physical, 
mental, and social characteristics of children 
who had creative ability. 





Camp Fire Girls Study Effects 
of Airplane Transportation 


The following account of the work of 
“Horizon Clubs,” senior high school Camp 
Fire Girls, was contributed from head- 
quarters, Camp Fire Girls, Inc.: 


“World Horizons,” an aviation study 
for Horizon Clubs—senior Camp Fire 
Girls—was drawn up with the aid of the 
National Aeronautic Association to give 
the girls a realization of the effect avia- 
tion will have on their lives in the post- 
war world. 

Each Horizon Club divided itself into 
committees to evaluate the changes 
which will result from the growing im- 
portance of the airplane. Committees 
on “New Horizons” discovered that an 
effect of high-powered planes and more 
direct routes has been to shrink the 
world. This naturally brought peoples 
into contact with “New Neighbors.” 
“New Business” will arise through in- 
creased speed in transportation of cargo, 
mail, and passengers. The development 
of new materials is foreseen by the girls, 
as are “New Careers,” another division 
of the study. 


A “‘Pre-flight’’ Course 


Before setting out on their world- 
survey, the Camp Fire Horizon Clubbers 
took a pre-flight course in aeronautics, 
familiarizing themselves with the devel- 
opment of aviation. They absorbed in- 
formation about what makes an airplane 
fly. Meteorology, navigation, and main- 
tenance were also part of the “Hangar 
Flying,” which may be responsible for 
putting many a girl in the pilot’s seat 
of future airplane fleets or family heli- 
copters. For the most part the clubs 
concerned themselves with the most im- 
mediate realities. Each group kept a 
detailed “Log” of its “World Horizons” 
trip, which was submitted to National 
Headquarters of Camp Fire Girls. 

In an air age, when all people will 
be neighbors, the young flyers realize 
the importance of getting acquainted. 
They interviewed and entertained repre- 


sentatives of various nationalities and 
asked them to address club meetings, 
thereby getting a better picture of cus- 
toms and habits, while establishing firm- 
er relationships. “Now on the threshold 
of the ‘Air Age,’ the American people, in 
order to form a greater bond between 
neighbors and themselves must learn 
more about them. * * *” 

Some of the Horizon Clubbers delved 
into the traits and physical charac- 
teristics of their English or Icelandic 
contemporaries. “Our American boys 
* * * have already learned much 
about these neighbors, and from their 
enthusiastic letters we know that never 
again will these people seem strange or 
remote to them, for they have actually 
mingled with them * * * struggled 
to express themselves in the strange lan- 
guages, and seen a great many strange 
customs. * * * It seems only natu- 
ral that they will come home bubbling 
over with information concerning these 
neighbors, and if we at home wish to 
enter into their conversation, it is time 
now to start studying,” was the opinion 
of one group. 


Airplane Spotting Groups 

One of the immediate outcomes of this 
adventure-in-aviation, is the airplane 
spotting groups which were formed 
among the girls. A group of 44 Horizon 
Club girls in Minneapolis was the first 
plane spotting class graduated in that 
city. They assist the local NAA by act- 
ing as instructors for younger girls, and 
as plane spotters. Model airplane build- 
ing has become the hobby of many a 
Horizon Clubber; others joined the CAP 
Junior Corps out of their enthusiasm for 
“World Horizons”; still others are in the 
Junior Air Reserve. 

However, these air-minded citizens feel 
they are just beginning to learn, One 
of the Logs finished off: “We are just 
starting to climb into the air. Beat you 
to that little gold cloud just beyond the 
horizon!” 









Illinois Study 
Commission 


Two outgrowths of meetings of the Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards were 
the appointment by the association of a 
State Public-School Study Commission 
and the projection of plans for a school 
board reference library to be sponsored 
and published by the commission. The 
association appropriated money to pay 
for publishing material to be prepared by 
the commission. 

The State Public-School Study Com- 
mission, composed of educators and 
school-board members, grew out of the 
association’s advocacy of “a continuous 
long-term study of all conditions directly 
concerning the public schools of the 
State for the purpose of disseminating 
principles and advocating wise policies 
for guidance of the school boards.” 

At the first meeting of the commission, 
held in March, a revised list of brief 
school-board booklets, 35 in number, was 
issued and subcommittees were assigned 
to work on the various subjects. A list 
of these proposed booklets follows: 

The New School Board Member; The 
School Board Members’ Bookshelf; 
School Taxation; Bonding and Short 
Term Borrowings; Purchasing and Con- 
trol of Stores; Budgeting and Account- 
ing; Management and Control of Activi- 
ties Funds; State Aid; Federal Aid; 
Insurance. 

The Objectives of Public School Educa- 
tion; Board Members and the Curricu- 
lum; Student Guidance, Vocational 
Training and Occupational Surveys; 
Healih Service in the Schools; Adult 
Education and the Public Schools; Junior 
Colleges in Illinois; Rural Education; 
New Tools and Technics of Learning; 
How Boards Determine Quality of Their 
Schools; Bird’s Eye View of Public Edu- 
cation in Illinois. 

Common Questions re: Illinois School 
Law; School Board Minutes and Pro- 
cedures; Advisors of the School Board; 
School Board and the Superintendent; 
School Board and the Teachers; Salary 
Schedules; School Public Relations; 
School Buildings—New Construction; 
School Buildings—Modernization, Main- 
tenance and Operation of Plant; School 
Transportation; Rules and Regulations, 
Policy Manuals, Information Books, etc.; 
A Statement of Ethics; Reorganization 
of Schools; Qualifications and Selection 
of School Board Members; Potentialities 
of School Boards. 

As one of its first publications, the 
commission proposes to issue a booklet 
on school taxation, 
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The Visiting Teacher in the 
Small Community 


A general statement of school social 
work as a part of the school program and 
a description of this work in an urban 
center were published in the April 20 
issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY under 
the title, “Helping Children Use What 
the School Offers.” 

The following article, which takes up 
the work of the visiting teacher in a 
small community, was prepared ty Nora 
Alice Way, visiting teacher, Summit, N. J. 


The visiting teacher working in a small 
community can hardly be said to “vis- 
it’—she can’t stay that long in any 
place. Often the only trained social 
worker in town, she must flit from school 
to school, into homes, social agencies, 
city boards, even to county or State au- 
thorities. But each time she alights she 
must be calm and poised to deal compe- 
tently with varied people and problems. 

Her purpose is to help school children 
referred to her to reach their best de- 
velopment—physical, emotional, and in- 
telleétual—that they may be happy and 
successful not only at home and in 
school but in their future. This often 
requires her to counsel with the child’s 
relatives and teachers, or, with neigh- 
borhood and community groups in order 
to improve the total situation. She acts 
as a liaison officer trying. to coordinate 
all community resources to build a happy 
psychological climate in which children 
can develop. 


A Typical Suburban District 


Here is a typical suburban community 
of 17,000 people. There are a number 
of fine, old homes of affluent families 
who developed the town; neat, modern 
commuters’ residences; a small popu- 
lation of foreign-born or second genera- 
tion fitted in here and there; and a Negro 
group numbering about 10 percent of the 
population, restricted mostly to inade- 


’ quate housing conditions. This typical 


American cross-section is not evenly in- 
termingled, and problems vary by school, 
neighborhood, and section. 

There. are about 100 local organiza- 
tions—fraternal, civic, welfare, etc.— 
some 80 of which belong to a Council 
of Social Agencies. There are medical 
and dental clinics available, but the com- 
munity has no mental hygiene program. 
Cases are handled by the department of 
public welfare, public and private social 
agencies, and churches, There is little 


help from State institutions because of 
their present overcrowded condition. 

The only trained mental hygiene work- 
er is the visiting teacher. She is a psy- 
chiatric social worker in the school sys- 
tem which is made up of one high school, 
two junior high schools, and six element- 
ary schools, with a total attendance of 
2,800 pupils. Two school nurses, a psy- 
chologist, and the visiting teacher form 
the child guidance department. The 
work of the visiting teacher only begins 
at school; it extends far out into the 
community. At school she helps children 
to solve minor problems before they be- 
come major ones, doing preventive work. 
As a “teacher” she is readily accepted by 
parents and agencies, and in consulta- 
tion with them, she often recognizes 
adult problems as well az neighborhood 
and community-wide needs. Some of 
these she is able to solve or advise about, 
and through her contacts with local 
agencies she can recommend new serv- 
ices and techniques for community im- 
provement. However, since there is no 
psychiatrist nearby to whom to refer 
cases, she works through personal con- 
tacts during what is often a 14-hour 6- 
day week. 


Notes From the Date-book 

Just what sort of thing does a visiting 
teacher doin a small city? Let’s glance 
at her date-book notes. Every day from 
8:30 to 3:30 she visits two or more 
schools. As the only person, except the 
superintendent, to cover all school levels, 
she has a big “laboratory” from a study 
of which she can recommend coordinat- 
ed action for the whole school system. 
Today, she has finished a study on proper 
age for admission to kindergarten and 
grade 1, in cooperation with the school 
psychologist. 'Tomorrow, she may be- 
gin a study of the under-age child. 

For this afternoon, she has arranged 
a meeting of the student teachers prac- 
ticing in the various schools. Here the 
superintendent and the woman member 
of the board of education explain the 
philosophy of the school and the type of 
community. The members of the Child 
Guidance Department discuss their con- 
tribution to the children. In this way, 
students know something about the 
whole system and are given an intro- 
duction into the possibilities of their 
profession. Both student teachers and 
colleges have found such meetings 
helpful. 








Friday, she will meet the last of the 
new pupils entering the high school this 
year because this is the most difficult 
adjustment for them to make. Tuesday, 
a visit with foreign-born parents to help 
them with various problems of self- 
adjustment. A new teacher is given a 
thumbnail sketch of some of the pupils 
she is taking on. Another teacher has 
difficulty with the backward children in 
her group and consults the visiting 
teacher about techniques. 

One mother wants to know why her 
Sheila can’t get to sleep nights—so high- 
strung! How can she be told that dinner 
at eight is too late for third-graders? 
George Washington Lincoln is throwing 
rocks; “Dosie Doats” bites her nails; 
Jimmy James cries at home but not at 
school; Angelica is scared of pets; Jonesy 
tells some “whoppers” daily; Mary May 
“acquires” things * * *. Confer- 
ence with principal, teacher, then child, 
then parent; perhaps with doctor, pastor, 
social worker, or public health nurse. 

George bullies because papa is out of 
a job. Sheila’s mother is out all the 
time. Henry’s father has married again. 
John’s mother has six children and is 
worn out. Follow them all up. Get help 
somewhere, or send them to it. 

Three street lights near Floral School 
have been smashed in recent months. 
The big brothers of the boys tell visiting 
teacher it is because the youngsters are 
hanging around outside the recreation 
center. Get age lowered for admission 
to recreation center. Suggest a summer 
library in distant schools. How about a 
cub scout troup? Lots of sickness in 
Mercy School. Nurses report families of 
eight living in rooms without adequate 
ventilation, heat, or baths. Call board 
of health nurse. Get civic groups on it. 

The father-draft is posing a serious 
problem. Who is to take the father’s 
place with the children? Jack needs 
discipline. Billy can’t fight for himself. 
Helen’s daddy used to take her on long 
hikes. Some of the fathers are back 
again. Jane is having tantrums. No 
wonder, her parents hardly notice her— 
they’re having such a hard time getting 
back where they used to be. Alice’s 
mother doesn’t feed her enough because 
she’s paying for a hospital bill. Refer to 
f ily agency. 

Vacation—a chance to get desk work 
caught up. An article on guidance for 
the local paper; the annual report; the 
survey on school lunches and child care. 
Meetings of local agencies, State and 
regional conferences * * * 

In the city with a large school popula- 
tion there is usually an adequate num- 
ber and variety of mental hygiene re- 
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sources. The visiting teacher, after 
interviewing a child and making a 
tentative diagnosis, can route him to the 
proper clinic or agency for care. 

But in the small city which seldom has 
an integrated program to met all needs, 
especially guidance needs, the visiting 
teacher must interview, diagnose, in- 
vestigate, confer, treat, and follow-up. 
She must also do preventive counseling 
in the schools, and if she perceives the 
broader implications in her field, she may 
extend her advisory service to the com- 
munity through such activities as mem- 
bership on child-care committee, on the 
youth welfare council, and the council 
of social agencies. 





Training 
Conferences 


The Indiana State Department of Ed- 
ucation, through its District supervisors 
of home economics, has held this year 
county-wide training conferences for 
school lunch cooks. 

In each county the conference was 
planned by the county consultants, work- 
ing with the county superintendent of 
schools and the district supervisor of 
home economics. Each school—ele- 
mentary and high—having a hot lunch 
program was represented by the home- 
making teacher and the lunchroom cook. 

Designed primarily for school lunch 
cooks, the purposes of these county train- 
ing conferences are: (1) To help the 
cooks to have a better understanding of 
the value of the school lunch and its 
place in the total school program, to rec- 
ognize the responsibilities they should 
assume in the luncl program, and to 
gain some knowledge of how to assume 
those responsibilities; and (2) to bring 
about closer cooperation between home- 
making teachers and school cooks. 

These training conferences are an out- 
come of two State conferences held in 
Indiana a year ago to train homemaking 
teachers to serve as county consultants 
on school lunch and food conservation. 
One State conference was held at Indi- 
ana University and the other at Purdue 
University. They were planned by the 
State Department of Education and held 
under the direction of the district super- 
visors of home economics. Each county 
superintendent of schools appointed two 
homemaking teachers to attend the State 
conference nearest his county. Those 
who attended are now serving as county 
school lunch consultants and are help- 
ing the supervisors with the county 
conference. 





Educational Activities 
Among Lay Groups 


How the National League of Women Voters 
Serves the Cause of Education 


The following article contributed by 
the National League of Women Voters is 
the fifth in a series planned for publica- 
tion in EDUCATION FOR VicToRY describ- 
ing educational activities of some of the 
national lay organizations that have 
definite educational programs. 

The League of Women Voters tells its 
own concise story as follows: 


The League of Women Voters has won 
during its 23 years the reputation of 
being “truly effective,” “often brilliant,” 
sometimes just “a bit stodgy.” It aims 
to promote the public interest, to be con- 
sistently nonpartisan, and to do its job 
well. 


Change in Technique 


During the years of war the League’s 
Nation-wide reputation has continued to 
grow. Today, instead of exhaustive 
booklets and year-long studies about a 
variety of subjects, the League has 
turned to the timely broadside, that 
ancient aid to popular education, and to 
a new way of reaching the public. In- 
stead of holding meetings with experts 
as speakers as in peacetime, the mem- 
bers concentrate on person-to-person 
conversations about governmental issues, 
on saying the simple word that may en- 
lighten a confused or a fearful or a prej- 
udiced mind. They present to the 
public the simple choices to which every- 
one can, out of his own experience and 
judgment, answer yes or no, even with- 
out formal study or detailed education. 
They concentrate on the issues of the 
day: Foreign policy, for instance, or 
inflation, or taxes. 

This change in League technique came 
abruptly with war. After Pearl Harbor 
the League asked itself a question: Has 
the League of Women Voters a place in 
an America at war? In a called Council 
of all State presidents, it faced the pres- 
ent emergency and determined the future 
of the League. In these times, it decided, 
no one has a right to concentrate on edu- 
cation for the sole sake of learning, or 
for self-improvement alone. Trained 
League members could go on with im- 
portant legislative work. 

The rank and file would never be sat- 
isfied and the League’s chief aim—to 
develop an enlightened citizenry—would 
never be fulfilled unless the members 


turned outward to share their aims and 
knowledge and concern about democratic 
government with the public. And it took 
upon itself the new and quite enormous 
educational task of trying to increase 
citizen responsibility for government by 
talking face to face with literally millions 
of men and women. 

This is education in a true sense, be- 
cause the object is to start these mil- 
lions of citizens to thinking for them- 
selves. No one tries to convert or to im- 
pose her ideas upon another. Rather 
she asks a question, or drops a suggestion 
that perhaps this or that should be taken 
into consideration. 

It is education for the masses, for those 
of whatever schooling or position, for 
those who do not have time to read books 
or go to meetings, and for those other 
millions who will not seek the truth, but 
to whom the truth must be brought. In 
this person-to-person method, a word is 
left as a gift, without insistence that it 
be accepted or direction as to its use. 
That is left to the good sense and good 
will of the individual who realizes, often 
for the first time, that, learned or not, 
he can help to choose the path his coun- 
try takes. 

The League points out that if a people 
is firmly rooted in its beliefs as to policy, 
detalls.and plans can be left to the ex- 
perts who will of necessity be guided by 
public opinion and dependent upon pub- 
lic support. 


Aids to Conversation 

As aids to conversation, the National 
League issues broadsides, which give 
facts, often present both sides of a con- 
troversial matter, simplify the issues, cut 
through biased or confused thought, and 
give the individual a chance to make up 
his own mind. 

Biweekly cues give members the most 
discussed topic of the moment in the 
field of foreign policy and suggest a pos- 
sible way to meet the current mind-block. 
Other aids to its members published by 
the National League are: 

1. Memoranda explaining in more de- 
tail the pros and cons of pending mate 
ters on the League’s program. Two re= 
cent ones are: Tares to Protect the 
Public, and UNRRA. 

2. Trends, a biweekly news letter that 
keeps members up to date on what is 
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happening in Congress and why. It 
gives in a few short paragraphs the pith 
of the news that would be difficult for 
casual readers to glean from news stories 
and conflicting editorial views. 

3. Citizens All, a monthly sheet that 
goes to every member in 600 local Leagues 
in 34 States. Through this sheet, indi- 
vidual members share the ideas and the- 
ories of the president of the National 
League of Women Voters. 


Role of Citizens in a Democracy 


The November 1943 issue illustrates the 
type of material in Citizens All about the 
role of the citizens in a democracy: 

“The American people seldom confess 
doubts that government by the people is 
workable—not even to themselves. Yet 
they often betray those doubts. An ap- 
plication of modern psychoanalysis 
teaches us how to identify so dangerous 
a mental complex, and by identifying it, 
remove it. We have become frustrated 
and confused because while we are deeply 
convinced that there is no tolerable way 
of life that does not base its government 
upon the people, we are uneasily aware 
that the American people have not suc- 
ceeded in realizing that ideal. We shall 
lay an even firmer hold upon the ideal 
if we separate the ideal from failure in 
reaching it. Let us then boldly acknowl- 
edge that in places along the way we have 
gone wrong in our conduct of democratic 
government. We shall then rid ourselves 
of fear lest the ideal be abandoned. 

“Let us for illustration choose one 
among many current fallacies about the 
essentials of democratic government— 
about the role of the electorate. Sup- 
pose every voter must understand the 
intricacies of governmental procedure, 
suppose he must follow and pass judg- 
ment upon details of legislative proposals 
and executive and administrative plans 
before the essential of democratic gov- 
ernment is realized: Suppose he is not 
qualified to cast an intelligent vote unless 
he has attained to a considerable degree 
of book learning! Many have come to 
suspect, though not acknowledge, the im- 
possibility of meeting such standards of 
citizenship. 

“So let us suppose that on the contrary 
it is not the voter’s role to follow and ex- 
press an opinion on plans, but only upon 
policies. Suppose that the choices the 
voter must make need be simple choices 
dependent not upon study or learning, 
but upon native judgment and upon the 
lessons learned through common experi- 
ences of life! Then we shall know what 
needs to be done: We shall seek the way 
to formulate and present simple choices 
to which the voter can reply ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 











The Challenge 
of a New Frontier 


When peace comes will we be prepared to meet the 
challenge that confronts our schools? There have 
been many changes forced upon us by the war. There 
will be many problems to solve—problems that concern 
curriculum, method, rehabilitation, and other phases 
of education. 

Those concerned with the future of our schools should 
find the publications listed below helpful in preparing 

te for needed peacetime adjustments in the post-war 
world. 


Vocational Division Leaflet No. 12 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROBLEMS WHEN THE WAR ENDS 
Presents 25 post-war vocational education prob- 
lems which were submitted by men and women 
experienced in vocational education, business, and 
labor organizations. Their answers to these prob- 
lems are summarized. 40 pages. Illustrated. 10 
cents. 
Leaflet No. 64 
PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW—THE ISSUES INVOLVED 
This report of the Committee on Planning for Edu- 
cation discusses the meaning of and need for 
planning, the important issues in educational plan- 
ning, and suggestions concerning the ways and 
means of such planning. Useful to individuals and 
groups interested in improving their own schools. 
26 pages. 10 cents. 
Leaflet No. 66 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR 
URBAN COMMUNITIES 
The purpose of this study is to emphasize the 
importance of planning for education in urban 
communities; to indicate means of setting goals 
and choosing standards and other guides to efficient 
planning; and to offer practical guidance which may 
be used in stimulating and guiding plans for pro- 
gressive educational facilities. 38 pages. 10 cents. 
Leaflet No. 71 
OUR SCHOOLS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD—WHAT SHALL WE 
MAKE OF THEM? 
This leaflet is designed primarily for the use of 
citizens’ groups interested in the progressive im- 
provement of their local school systems. It can 
be used as a basis for study and action on the part 
of lay organizations. Sixteen topics with references 
are presented. 40 pages. 10 cents. 
CONFERENCE WORKBOOK ON PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
As an aid to State conferences which will consider 
the issues involved in post-war adjustments, this 
tentative workbook offers suggestions for planning 
post-war conferences, topics with illustrative ques- 
tions, bibliography, and devices and plans reported 
by colleges and universities. 38 pages. 10 cents. 
* 
Send your order with remittance—25 percent discount on 100 or more 
copies—to SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New U.S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


School Lunch Management. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. (Nutrition Education Series, Pam- 
phlet No. 3) 10 cents. 

Brings together some suggestions for ad- 
justments and some detailed examples of 
ways in which State, county, and local de- 
partments of education are dealing with the 
problem of school lunch management. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Our 
Schools in the Post-War World—What 
Shall We Make of Them? Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
40 p. (Leaflet No. 71) 10 cents. 

Designed primarily for the use of citizens’ 
groups in planning for post-war educational 
adjustments. Discusses such topics as: 
Planning a Program of Action, When We 
Went to School, The School of Today, How Is 
War Changing the Schools? When Should 
School Begin? Selecting the School Staff, 
Paying for the Schools, and New Laws for 
Education. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Community War Services, Division of Re- 
creation. How to Set Up a Summer 
Recreation Program. Washington, 1944. 
4p.folder. Single copies free. 


Suggestions for meeting needs of children 
during this crucial war summer. 





" ; . What 
About Us? A Report of Community 
Recreation for Young People. Washing- 
ton, 1944. 4l1p. Single copies free. 

Contains examples from cities, small towns 
and rural areas showing how young people 
have provided their own recreational 
programs. 

Federal Works Agency. Offfice of the 
General Counsel. “Lanham Act”; As 
Amended to July 15, 1943. Prepared by 
Minnie Wiener. Washington, 1943. 
10 p. Processed. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts. 

Should be used with an earlier compilation 
by the Federal Works Agency, entitled War 
Public Works. 

National Housing Agency. Division of 
Urban Studies. Abstracts of Selected 
Material on Postwar Housing and Urban 
Development. Group V. Washington, 
March 1944. 26 p. Processed. Single 
copies free as long as supply lasts. 


Brief résumés of some of the more import- 
ant published documents in the field. 

Copies of earlier publications relating to the 
subject (Groups I, II, III and IV) are also 
available free as long as supply lasts; also a 
supplement to Group-II entitled Analyses of 
Pending Federal Bills Relating to Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning; and Postwar 
Urban Redevelopment. 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration. The Broadening Con- 
cept of the City Problem Over Two Dec- 
ades. In Federal Home Loan Bank Re- 
view. Vol. 10, No. 7: 177-180 and 201. 
April 1944. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Offce, 1944. Single copies 
10 cents; annual subscription $1. 

Shows how the war years have aided the 
public’s understanding of the underlying 
problems of our cities; and how housing now 


fits into the broader framework of urban re- 
development. 


U.S. Congress. House. Interregional 
Highways. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 184p. (78th 
Cong., 2d sess, H. Doc. No. 379.) 75 cents. 
(Supply limited.) 

Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a report of the National 
Interregional Highway Committee, outlining 
and recommending a national system of in- 


terregional higfiways. Maps, tables, graphs 
and pictures. 


U. S. Departmen? of Agriculture. War 
Food Administration. Food Program 
for 1944. By Mervin Jones, Adminis- 
trator. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 96 p. 15 cents. 
Single copies free to school and public 
libraries from War Food Administration. 

Deals with the requirements which the 
program must fulfill, and with the plans, 


facilities amd resources that will be avail- 
able for the task. Tables and graphs. 


Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, 1943. By Roy F. Hendrickson. 
Washington, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 124p. 15 cents. 

This review of the accomplishments of 
the year shows how the efforts of the Ad- 
ministration have centered on making food, 


as a weapon of war, perform most effectively. 
Tables. 


. The War Food Ad- 
ministration’s Achievement “A” Award 
for Food Processors. Washington, 1944. 
(Folder 6p.) ‘(AWI-84.) Free. 

Explains 


pebleving the Award, and proce 
tion. 


the standards pecessary ne 


‘ures for n 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Elections Calendar 
for 1944. (Final edition.) Washington, 


April 1944. 36 p. Processed. Single 
copies free as long as supply lasts. 

Designed to meet the need for a calendar 
of election dates in 1944 for hoth primary and 
final elections; information given by different 
levels and types of Government units. 


, ; and U. S. Library of 
Congress, Reference Department. Gen- 
eral Censuses and Vital Statistics in The 
Americas. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Irene B. Taeuber, Chief, Census 
Library Project. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 151 p., 
20 cents. 

An annotated bibliography of the histo- 
rical censuses and current vital statistics of 
the 21 American republics, the American 
sections of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the American colonies of Denmark, 
France, and the Netherlands, and the Ameri- 
can territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Which Jobs for Young 
Workers? No. 1—Advisory Standards 
for the Safe Employment of Young 
Workers. Rev. March 1944. 8p. Free. 

Suggests employment in the least hazard- 


ous jobs, safe and healthful places to work, 
and thorough training and close supervision. 


Division of Post-war Labor 

Problems. Public Attitude Toward Ex- 

Servicemen After World War lI. Wash- 

ington, 1944. 14 p. (Serial No. R. 
1603.) Free as long as supply lasts. 

Describes the attitude toward ex-service- 

men and their problems as reflected in the 


public press of that period. Reprint Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1943. 


Women’s Bureau. A Preview 
as to Women Workers in Transition from 
War to Peace. By Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon. Washington, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 26 p. (Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 18 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau.) 10 cents. Single copies free 
from Women’s Bureau as long as supply 
lasts. 

Discusses the change to peacetime life, 
factors affecting women’s opportunities, fac- 


tors in the general economic background, 
and planning for women. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Draft 
Aid Center—a Service to the Families of 
Drafted Fathers. Washington, April 
1944. 9 p. Processed. Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. 

Describes the origin, purpose, and func- 
tions of the Draft Aid Center in the District 
of Columbia, and itemizes the number and 
types of inquiries received between February 


1 to 26, 1944, inclusive. Similar projects are 
in operation in other cities. 
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